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GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


TIME: All meetings will be on Easter Daylight 
Saving Time. 

LOCATION OF THE UNIVERSITY: The Uni- 
versity is located in West Philadelphia. Head- 
quarters will be in Houston Hall which faces Spruce 
St. between 34th and 36th Sts. On the Pennsyl- 
vania R. R., the 30th Street Station is only six 
blocks from the University. Through trains from 
the west stop only at North Philadelphia Station. 
Members whose train stops at North Philadelphia 
should ask the conductor for a pass to the 30th St. 
Station. From the 30th St. Station, street cars 
Nos. 11, 34, and 37 going westward will bring 
members to the University. Members arriving at 
the B&O Station should take street cars Nos. 13 
or 42 west on Walnut St. Members arriving via 
Greyhound Lines will find it convenient to proceed 
to the Broad St. Station. From there they may 
reach the University by taking the subway-surface 
cars Nos. 11, 34, and 37. 

A map of central Philadelphia which locates the 
University and the principal hotels and shows 
transportation lines is printed on the back cover 
of this program. Maps of the campus will be 
distributed at the Registration Desk. 
REGISTRATION: Registration, information, a 
directory of members attending, and mail and 
telegraph services will all be centrally located in 
the lobby of Houston Hall. Please register immedi- 
ately upon arrival. 

HOTEL RESERVATIONS: If not made already, hotel 
reservations should be made immediately with 
William A. Shaw at the University of Pennsylvania 
on the card which was distributed last spring with 
the announcement of the meeting. 

MEALS: Meals will be served throughout the meet- 
ing in the cafeteria on the ground floor of Houston 
Hall. 

SPECIAL MEETINGS: Arrangements for meet- 
ings, luncheons, or dinners of special groups can 
be made with William A. Shaw, Department of 
Psychology, University of Pennsylvania. 


PUBLICITY: Arrangements for press representa- 
tives should be made with Francis W. Irwin, 


Department of University of 
Pennsylvania. 
EXHIBITS: Exhibits of books and apparatus will 


be located on the second floor of Houston Hall. 


Psychology, 


Persons wishing exhibit space should communicate 
with Frank P. Bakes, Department of Psychology, 
University of Pennsylvania. Exhibitors will be 
responsible for packing and unpacking their ma- 
terials and for the costs of shipment. Reasonable 
protection will be provided for exhibits, but the 
University can assume no responsibility for damage 
or loss. 


ENTERTAINMENT: The University tennis courts 
on the campus will be available for use without 
charge throughout the period of the meeting. One 
of the University swimming pools will be open for 
use by both men and women between the hours of 
four and six, September 3rd to 6th, inclusive. 
There are public and semi-private golf courses 
available within the city and in its immediate. 
outskirts. Bennett Club for Women will be open 
as a lounge for ladies attending the meeting. A 
nursery with a caretaker in charge will be provided 
during the day for children between the ages of two 
and six. Sightseeing tours to points of historic 
interest in Philadelphia and outside of the city, 
including Valley Forge, starting at the University 
headquarters, will be available at a moderate cost. 
Members of the Committee on Entertainment and 
Recreation will be available for consultation by 
those with special interests. The Committee on 
Entertainment and Recreation consists of H. S. 
Oberly, M. L. Sylvester, and M. S. Viteles, 
Chairman. 


RECEPTION: The University will entertain mem- 
bers and their guests at an informal reception in 
Irvine Auditorium immediately following the 
Convocation, Thursday evening, September 5. 


ARRANGEMENTS: Questions concerning local 
arrangements should be referred to R. A. Brote- 
markle, Chairman of the Committee on Local 
Arrangements. Members of the Committee are 
F. P. Bakes, S. W. Fernberger, F. W. Irwin, K. G. 
Miller, M. Murphy, H. S. Oberly, M. G. Preston, 
W. A. Shaw, and M. S. Viteles. 


PROGRAM COMMITTEE: The program of the 
meeting was atranged by the Division Program 
Committees and the APA Convention Program 
Committee, which consists of E. A. Doll, D. H. 
Fryer, S. W. Fernberger, W. A. Shaw, and C. I. 
Hovland, chairman. 
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CONDENSED PROGRAM 


REGISTRATION AND INFORMAL GATHERINGS AT HEADQUARTERS IN Houston HALL Witt BE HELD TurouGHout 
THE MEETING 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 3, 1946 


8:15 P.M. Symposium: Fifty Years of Clinical Psychology, Houston Hall Auditorium........................ 
8:15 P.M. Presidential Address and Business Meeting Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 4, 1946 


9:30 A.M. Sensory Processes, College Hall, Room 110 


9:30 A.M. Travis, Measurement of accommodation and convergence time: a new technique................. 237 
9:50 A.M. Miller, The masking effectiveness and annoyance value of various types of auditory stimuli...... . 237 
10:10 A.M. Kerr and Graybiel, Thresholds of stimulation of the horizontal semi-circular canals in man....... . 237 
10:30 A.M. Cohen, Color adaptation to stimuli of different spectral composition but equal tristimulus values... 238 
10:50 A.M. Karlin and Stevens, Auditory tests for the ability to discriminate the pitch and loudness of noises... . . 238 


11:10 A.M. Clark and Graybiel, Visually perceived movement caused by angular acceleration and by centrifugal 
force during flight 


9:30 A.M. Personality and Social I, Logan Hall, Room 18 


9:30 A.M. Frenkel-Brunswik, Personality and prejudice in 239 
10:10 A.M. Napoli, Finger painting and personality 240 
10:30 A.M. Greco, Social psychological differentials in the initiation and retention of chronic homosexuality.... 240 
" 10:50 A.M. Mowrer and Dollard, A method of measuring tension in written documents..................... 240 
11:10 A.M. Bruner, Social value and need as organizing factors in perception.......................22.04-. 241 
S 11:30 A.M. Child, Tendency to resumption in relation to the nature of the similarity between substitute and 


11:50 A.M. Roe, Personality studies of scientists and technicians 


9:30 A.M. Industrial and Business Psychology I, Logan Hall, Room 17 


¥ 9:30 A.M. Friend and Haggard, Personality factors in occupational adjustment........................... 242 
* 9:50 A.M. Weider and Mittelmann, Mental hygiene in industry; the Cornell-Caterpillar program............ 242 
10:10 A.M. Humes, Favorable effects of supervisory training conferences in a dairy products company........ 243 
10:25 A.M. Corby, Current sampling problems in public opinion and market research....................... 243 

10:40 A.M. Freiberg, Vaughn, and Evans, Effect of interviewer bias upon questionnaire results obtained with a 

10:55 A.M. Anderson, A comparative study of test scores and supervisors’ efficiency ratings of machinists... . . 

9:30 A.M. Special Clinical Conditions, Houston Hall Auditorium 

9:30 A.M. Brower, The relations of visuo-motor conflict to personality traits and cardiovascular activity ........ 244 

s of 9:45 A.M. Demarest, Differences in results on five standard tests administered to Anglo-American and Spanish- 
10:00 A.M. Babcock, A case of anxiety neurosis before and after a lobectomy operation..................... 244 
10:15 A.M. Sanford, Identification with the enemy: a case study of an American quisling................... 244 
10:30 A.M. Zilboorg, Paradoxes of transition from war to peace........... 245 

Iting 10:45 A.M. Stone, Characteristic losses and gains in scores on the Wechsler memory scales as applied < on psychotic 
patients before, during, and after a series of electro-convulsive shocks.............20::eeeeeceeeeceeees 245 
11:05 A.M. Yacorzynski, Necessary and facilitating conditions in producing experimental neurosis in cats..... 245 
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9:30 A.M. Psychometric Society Program, College Hall, Room 
2:00 P.M. Roundtable: The Responsibilities of the Consultant-Implications for Professional Standards, College 


2:00 P.M. Sympos'um: Challenge to the Social Scientists, Irvine Auditorium. 


2:00 P.M. Animal Learning, College Hall, Room 110 


2:15 P.M. Lawrence, Relation of rate of extinction of a running response to the 2mount of reinforcement..... 246 
2:30 P.M. Kendler, The effect of change of drive on T-maze performance..................0.000000eeeeees 246 
2:50 P.M. Rethlingshafer, The role of directional orientation in learning under alternating drives............ 246 
3:05 P.M. Wischner, The effect of punishment on discrimination learning in a “‘non-correction”’ situation..... 246 

247 


3:25 P.M. Haslerud, Properties of bi-directional gradients at 


2:00 P.M. Measurement Problems and Techniques, Bennett Hall, Room 201 


2:00 P.M. Baxter, A method for estimating percentile norms for revised tests...................2022000005 247 
2:15 P.M. Jenkins, A short-cut method of estimating standard deviations....................0020220000 00s 247 
247 
2:45 P.M. Wesman and Bennett, The use of the “none of these” responses in test construction.............. 248 

248 


3:00 P.M. Seashore, Psychological testing with phonograph recordings....................00000e0eceeeeee 
3:20 P.M. Troyer, Need for re-examining the role of evaluator and evaluatee in some of our appraisal pro- 


2 :00 P.M. Personnel and Guidance, College Hall, Room 320 


2:00 P.M. Fisichelli and Welch, The ability of college art majors to recombine ideas in creative thinking......... 248 
2:20 P.M. Borow, Non-intellectual correlates of college 249 
2:40 P.M. Staff, Personnel Research Section, Personnel Research and Procedures Branch, Adjutant General’s 
Office, The Kuder Preference scores of successful and unsuccessful enlisted men assigned to recruiting func- 
3:00 P.M. Berg, A study of success and failure among student 249 
3:15 P.M. Covner, Non-directive interviewing techniques in vocational counseling........................ 250 
3:35 P.M. Fletcher, Step by step vocational guidance counseling in contrast to counseling in a single 
- 3:50 P.M. Pepinsky, Informal projective techniques in client-centered counseling.......................... 250 
250 


4:05 P.M. Thompson, Selecting executives by psychological 


2:00 P.M. Childhood and Adolescence, Logan Hall, Room 117 


2:00 P.M. Levy, Effects of institutional vs. boarding home care on a group of infants . Bleeds Siig ake mcate 251 
2:15 P.M. Fischer, Influence of institutional living upon the functioning level of young ‘ilideen.. Pealsak wketeae 251 

3:10 P.M. Brown, Morrison and Couch, The influence of affectional family relationships on personality and 
252 


3:50 P.M. Jones, A functional analysis of colloquial speech among adolescents......................202005- 252 
4:05 P.M. Roberts, Socio-economic status and performance of Negro college women, North and South, 


_4:30 P.M. Roundtable: Internships in Industry, Logan Hall, Room 


4:30 P.M. Business Meeting, Division of Clinical Psychology, Logan Hall, Rocm 17....................... 


4:30 P.M. Business Meeting, Division on the Teaching of Psychology, College Hall, Room 213.............. 


4:30 P.M. Business Meeting, Division of Theoretical-Experimental Psychology, College Hall, Room 110..... 


4:30 P.M. Business Meeting, Division of Military Psychology, College Hall, Room 310..................... 
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PROGRAM OF THE FIFTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING 


4:30 P.M. Business Meeting, Psychometric Society, College Hall, Room 211 


4:30 P.M. Business Meeting and Address of the Chairman, Division of Personality and Social Psychology, 
Bennett Hall, Room 301 


8:15 P.M. Invited Address, Professor A. C. Kinsey, University of Indiana, Studies on human sex behavior, 
Irvine Auditorium 


8:15 P.M. Business Meeting, Council of Representatives of the American Psychological Association, Bennett 
Hall, Room 201 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 5, 1946 


9:30 A.M. Sensory Functions, College Hall, Room 110 
9:30 A.M. Bromer and Wirt, Interrelations of accommodation and convergence: a study in the dynamics of 


9:50 A.M. Blackwell, Some contrast thresholds of human binocular vision...................222000e00000- 254 
10:10 A.M. Brown, The limits of complete spatial summation in the peripheral retina of the human eye....... 254 
10:30 A.M. Teuber and Bender, The significance of changes in pattern vision following occipital lobe injury... 255 
10:50 A.M. Thurlow, The perception of the pitch of high frequencies.....................020222200eceeeeee 255 
11:10 A.M. Wever and Smith, The effects of loud sounds upon the ear; results and interpretations............ 255 


. Bernard, Human fetal reactivity to tonal stimulation 


. Personality and Social II, Logan Hall, Room 18 


9:50 A.M. Hanfmann, Motivation for war time service 256 
10:50 A.M. Cattell and Luborsky, Measured response to humor as an indicator of personality structure....... 257 
11:10 A.M. Ichheiser, Projection and another form of false social perception...................2.22222200-. 258 
11:25 A.M. Nardi, Studies in Jewish home environment................22--:00-c00cceecceecccecececceeees 258 


. Hall, The validation of dream-analysis as.a method for appraising personality 


9:30 A.M. Roundtable: Current Military Research, Bennett Hall, Room 301 
9:30 A.M. Human Learning, Bennett Hall, Room 201 


9:30 A.M. Osgood, A study of the causes of retroactive interference..................-0ccecccescccccceees 258 

9:50 A.M. Postman, Reaction time as a measure of retroactive inhibition........................2222220-- 259 
10:10 A.M. Rohrer, Factors influencing the occurrence of reminiscence: attempted formal rehearsal during the 


10:30 A.M. Kuenne, Experimental investigation of the relation of language to transposition behavior in young 


10:50 A.M. Lewis, The learning function 


11:10 A.M. Ammons, A proposal for a quantitative analysis of motor performance curves 
11:30 A.M. Woodworth, Reinforcement of perception 


9:30 A.M. Educational Psychology, College Hall, Room 320 


3 9:50 A.M. Jones, A comparison of certain measures of honesty at early adolescence with honesty in adulthood—a 

3 10:10 A.M. Kingsley, The factors of similarity and association in retroactive inhibition...................... 262 

3 10:25 A.M. Pressey, Further attempts to develop a “Mechanical Teacher”. .................02:020eeeeeeeeee 262 

10:45 A.M. Tuttle, Conditioned attitudes: a re-interpretation of 262 


11:05 A.M. Witty, Procedures followed in the preparation of instructional materials for illiterate men in the 
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9:30 A.M. Diagnostic Testing, Logan Hall, Room 17 

9:30 A.M. Staff, Personnel Research Section, Personnel Research and Procedures Branch, The Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Office, Use of ability sub-test scores in differentiating between diagnostic categories among psychiatric 


10:10 A.M. Klein, The differentiation of schizophrenics and normals on the Bellevue-Wechsler intelligence test by 


10:25 A.M. Morris, A preliminary evaluation of the “Diagnostic” scales of the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 


10:40 A.M. Wyatt, Personality diagnosis in psychosomatic 264 
11:00 A.M. Jacques, A comparison of Rorschach and physiological indications of neurotic disturbance......... 264 
11:00 A.M. Business Meeting, Division of Psychologists in Public Service, College Hall, Room 212........... 264 
11:00 A.M. Business Meeting, Division of Personnel and Guidance, College Hall, Room 205................. 265 
11:00 A.M. Esthetics, College Hall, Room 211 
11:20 A.M. Gundlach, The characterization of music as related to its structure....................2200000-- 265 
11:35 A.M. Sister Agnes Lucile Raley, A psychometric study of humor....................2.000 ce eeeeeeees 265 
12:00 M. Business Meeting, Division of Esthetics, College Hall, Room 211.......................00000005. 265 

2:00 P.M. Measurement in Relation to Military Psychology, Bennett Hall, Room 301 

2:00 P.M. Carter and Dudek, The use of psychological techniques in measuring and critically analysing naviga- 

2:20 P.M. Bennett and Kurtz, The prediction of radio code learning ability.......................... es 

3:00 P.M. Thorndike, Prediction of achievements of U. S. Military Academy cadets...................... 266 

3:20 P.M. Staff, Personnel Research Section, Personnel Research and Procedures Branch, The Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Office, The forced choice technique and rating 267 

3:40 P.M. Flanagan, The experimental evaluation of a selection procedure..................002cceceeeeeee 267 

2:00 P.M. General Physiological Psychology, Bennett Hall, Room 201 

2:00 P.M. Malmo, Personality factors in intellectual impairment following bilateral frontal gyrectomy....... 267 


2:20 P.M. Duffy and Lacey, Adaptation in energy mobilization: changes in general level of palmar skin con- 
268 
2:40 P.M. Kubis and Welch, The effect of anxiety on the conditioning rate and the persistence of the response.... 268 
3:00 P.M. Kennedy and Travis, A technique for analysis of muscle action potential from the intact human or- 
3:20 P.M. Darrow and Pathman, Differentiation of cortical and subcortical effects on the electroencephalogram.. 269 
3:40 P.M. Brozek, Franklin, Guetzkow and Keys, Human behavior in prolonged experimental semi-starvation... 269 


269 


4:00 P.M. Franklin, Part II. Sensory and intellective 270 


2:00 P.M. Perception, College Hall, Room 205 
2:00 P.M. Gengerelli, Apparent movement in relation to homonymous and heteronymous stimulation of the 


2:20 P.M. Salomon and Zener, The perception of direction: a quantitative determination of the effects of 


2:40 P.M. Wallach, Brightness constancy and the nature of achromatic colors............................. 271 
3:00 P.M. Volkmann, Evidence for the quantal discrimination of visual size.....................000c0eeee 271 
3:20 P.M. Gibson, Retinal stimulus variables for the perception of aerial space.........................24.- 272 
3:40 P.M. Tresselt, The influence of amount of practice upon the formation of a scale of judgment.......... 272 


4:00 P.M. Turchioe, The relation of adjacent inhibitory stimuli to the central tendency effect............... 


9:50 A.M. Harris, Christiansen, and Ruesch, Character and conflict in Naval enlisted personnel with duodenal . 
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PROGRAM OF THE FIFTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING 


2:00 P.M. Educational Psychology, Logan Hall, Room 117 
2 00 P.M. Address, Chairman, Division of Educational Psychology. .......... 
2 :30 P.M. Symposium: What We Have Learned about Learning During World War II, Logan Hall, Room 117.. 


2:00 P.M. Symposium: Reply of the Psychologist, University Museum................ 


2:00 P.M. Symposium: Psychological Problems in the Veterans Administration, College Hall, Room320....._.. 273 


2:00P.M. Business Meeting, Division on Childhood and Adolescence, College Hall,Room 110............. 


4:00 P.M. Business Meeting, Division of Educational Psychology Logan Hall, Room117...................... 


4:30P.M. Business Meeting, American Psychological Association, Houston Hall Auditorium 


8:15P.M. Convocation and Reception, Irvine Auditorium 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 6, 1946 


9:30 A.M. Comparative Psychology, Bennett Hall, Room 201 
9:30 A.M. Marx, Effects of excess glutamic acid on learning. . 


9:50A.M. Young, Palatability of foods in relation to the rate of 274 
10:10 A.M. Kellogg, A search for the spinal conditioned 274 
10:30 A.M. Skinner, Differential reinforcement with respect 274 
10:50 A.M. Garner, Symbolic processes in the rat: spontaneous behavior......................00-020000-0-. 275 
11:10 A.M. Patton, The effect of rice polish concentrate on the incidence of sound-induced convulsive seizures in 


11:50A.M. Kinder, Individuality of social adjustments in young chimpanzees.....................2....... 


9:30 A.M. Hearing and Speech, College Hall, Room 304 
9:30 A.M. Newman, The problem of voice communication in extremely high ambient noise................ 


... 276 

10:10 A.M. Licklider, Effects of peak clipping on the intelligibility of speech....................00002022020.. 277 
10:30 A.M. Flynn, Truscott, and Newman, Intensity discrimination as a function of signal-to-noise ratio and 

10:50 A.M. Egan, A noise in one ear increases the loudness of speech heard in the opposite ear.................. 277 


11:10 A.M. Hudgins, Hawkins, and Karlin. 


Auditory tests for measuring the threshold of hearing for speech... . 


9:30 A.M. Applications of Measuring Devices, College Hall, Room 110 
9:30 A.M. Porter, The prediction of success in an engineering curriculum. . 


) 9:45 A.M. Edgerton and Britt, Technical aspects of the fourth annual science talent search. 278 
10:05A.M. Bransford, Adkins, and Mandell, A study of the validity of written tests for administrative personnel. 279 
9 10:25A.M. Ferguson, The develapment of an adequate method of appraisal......................000000000e- 279 
9 10:45 A.M. Fosberg, Multiple solutions to the Vigotsky test..... eee 
0 
0 9:30 A.M. Teaching of Psychology, College Hall, Room 204 
280 
9:50 A.M. Ekstein, Dynamic aspects on the teaching of 
70 10:10 A.M. Symposium: Audio-Visual Aids in Teaching Psychology, College Hall, Room 204. ................. 
9:30 A.M. Roundtable: Psychotherapy and Counseling, Houston Hall Auditorium.......................... 
71 9:30A.M. Roundtable: Diagnostic Testing, College Hall, Room 
71 
72 9:30A.M. Roundtable: Internship and Training of Clinical Psychologists, College Hall, Room 320.......... 281 


9:30 A.M. Roundtable: Intellectual Efficiency, Bennett Hall, Room 301 
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9:30A.M. Methodology Panel, Logan Hall, Room 17... 281 
2:00 P.M. Human Efficiency, College Hall, Room 110 
2:00 P.M. Jenkins, A psychophysical investigation of ability to reproduce pressures......................4-. 281 
2:20P.M. Kryter, Licklider, and Newman, The intelligibility of speech at high altitudes..................... 281 
2:40 P.M. Grether, Habit interference as a factor in the design of clock dials to be read in 2400 hour (military) 
3:20 P.M. Taylor, Walker, and Householder, Some aspects of eye-hand coordination in a simplified tracking 
3:35 P.M. MacCorquodale, The effects of angular acceleration and centrifugal force on non-visual space 
3:55 P.M. Stevens, Egan, Waterman, Miller, and Knapp, The effect of airplane noise on human efficiency . .... . 283 


2:00 P.M. Industrial and Business Psychology II, College Hall, Room 320 

2:00 P.M. Stuit and Haggerty, The prediction by means of the basic test battery of the performance of enlisted 

2:15 P.M. Imus, Comparison of the ortho-rater with clinical 283 

2:35 P.M. Staff, Personnel Research Section, Personnel Research and Procedures Branch, The Adjutant 
General’s Office, Summary of results of the validation of the general clerical abilities test for selection and 


2:55 P.M. Roberts, Test scores and merit ratings: graduate 284 
3:15 P.M. Curtis, Factors associated with success of mechanized coal mine workers.. ....... 284 
3:35 P.M. Coffey and Courtney, Training psychologists for government service..........................- 285 
3:55 P.M. Bransford and Adkins, Selection test validation in the Federal Civil Service..................... 285 
2:00 P.M. Projective Techniques, Logan Hall, Room 17 
2:00 P.M. Buck, The H-T-P, a measure of adult intelligence and a projective device......................... 285 
2:15P.M. Rotter, The incomplete sentences test as a method of studying personality........................ 286 
2:35 P.M. Billingslea, The Bender-Gestalt: an objective scoring method and validating results................ 286 
2:50 P.M. Deri, Description of the Szondi test ;a projective technique for psychological diagnosis.............. 286 
3:10 P.M. Lindnerand Seliger, Content analysis in Rorschach 286 
3:30 P.M. Rockwell, Welch, Kubis, and Fisichelli, Changes in palmar skin resistance during the Rorschach 

2:00 P.M. Symposium: Selection for Professional Training in Psychology, Bennett Hall, Room 201........... 287 
2:00 P.M. Symposium: Sound-Induced Seizures in the rat, College Hall, Room 304......................... 287 
2:00 P.M. Roundtable: Public Opinion Surveys, Houston Hall Auditorium................................ 287 


4:00 P.M. Business Meeting, Division of Consulting Psychology and Symposium: The Place of the Consulting 


4:30 P.M. Handicapped, Logan Hall, Room 117 
4:30 P.M. Sarason and Sarason, The discriminatory value of a test pattern with cerebral palsied, defective 


4:50 P.M. Lowman and Seidenfeld, A preliminary report of the psycho-social effects of poliomyelitis........... 288 
5:10 P.M. Maurer, Mental evaluation of cerebral palsied 288 
5:30 P.M. Meyer, Differential diagnosis of mental functioning in children with various neurological disorders . . . 289 


4:30 P.M. Social Probleris, College Hall, Room 320 
4:30 P.M. Kornhauser, Are public opinion polls fair to organized 289 
4:50 P.M. Saengerand Shulman, Socio-economic determinants of relations between different racial and religious 
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4:30P.M. Business Meeting, Division of Physiological and Comparative Psychology, College Hall, Room 204... 290 
4:30 P.M. Business Meeting, Division on Evaluation and Measurement, College Hall, Room 310............. 290 
4:30P.M. Business Meeting, Division of School Psychologists, Bennett Hall, Room 301..................... 290 
4:30P.M. Business Meeting, Division of Adulthood and Old Age, College Hall, Room 110................. 290 
8:15 P.M. Presidential Address, American Psychological Association, Irvine Auditorium..................... 290 
SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 7, 1946 
9:30 A.M. Conditioning and Learning, College Hall, Room 205 
9:30 A.M. Grosslight, The effect of a single non-rewarded trial upon extinction. 290 
9:45 A.M. Miller, The resistance to experimental extinction of anxiety as an acquired drive................... 290 
10:00 A.M. Kimble, Conditioning as a function of the time between conditioned and unconditioned stimuli. .. . . . 290 
10:20A.M. Grant, Effects of dark adaptation on eyelid conditioning....................0...20002eeeeeeeeee 291 
10:40 A.M. Solomon, Time and effort factors in the avoidance of repetition of responses....................... 291 
9:30 A.M. Military Psychology, College Hall, Room 110 
9:30A.M. Cowles and Dailey, The measurement and prediction of civilian flying instructor proficiency. ........ 292 
9:50A.M. Crawford and Dailey, An analysis of elementary pilot performance from instructors’ comments... .. . 292 
10:10A.M. Harrell, Army Classification Test results for Air Forces specialists......................22--22--- 292 
10:30 A.M. Henneman, Proficiency measures for fighter pilots at the operational level of training in the Army 
10:50 A.M. Trumbull, The reliability of the Verhoeff test of depth 293 
11:05 A.M. Channel and Vaughn, Relation of cadets’ pre-flight physical training success to their performance 
11:20 A.M: Williams and Kamman, Personnel deficiencies responsible for unsuccessful aerial combat missions.... 294 
11:40A.M. Youtz, Objective measures of flying skill for the first 20 hours of Army pilot training................ 294 
9:30 A.M. General Psychology, College Hall, Room 204 
9:30 A.M.. Seashore, Effective training in scientific method... .. 294 
9:50 A:M. Leeper, The experimental psychologists as reluctant 295 
10:10 A.M. Hanks, Are psychological processes relative to man’s concept of himself?......................... 295 
10:30 A.M. Bryan and Boring, The psychologist’s attitude toward his career.....................-222200005- 296 
9:30 A.M. Psychotherapy, Logan Hall, Room 17 
9:30 A.M. Bettelheim, Psychotherapy of the individual in the 296 
9:50 A.M. Hobbs and Pascal, A method for the quantitative analysis of group psychotherapy................. 297 
10:20 A.M. Snyder, A comparison of one unsuccessful with four successful non-directively counseled cases... ... . 297 
10:40 A.M. Yates, A reinterpretation of suggestion in 297 
9:30A.M. Roundtable: Veterans’ Counseling Problems, Logan Hall, Room 18........................----- 298 


9:30 A.M. Business Meeting and Chairman’s Address, Division of Industrial and Business Psychology, College 


10:50 A.M. Business Meeting, Division of General Psychology, College Hall, Room 204...................... 298 
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PROGRAM 


SYMPOSIUM: FIFTY YEARS OF CLINICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


Tuesday, September 3, 8:15 P.M. 
Houston Hall Auditorium 
RosBert A. BROTEMARKLE, Chairman 


Speakers 


Dr. LAURANCE F. SHAFFER, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, Clinical Psychology and Psychiatry 

Dr. Epcar A. Dott, The Training School, Vineland, 
New Jersey, Psychometric Pitfalls in Clinical Practice 

Dr. Paul R. Hawley, Chief Medical Director, Veterans 
Administration, The Importance of Clinical Psychology 
in a Complete Medical Program. 


SOCIETY FOR THE PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY OF 
SOCIAL ISSUES 
Presidential Address and Business Meeting 
Tuesday, September 3, 8:15 P.M. 
Logan Hall, Rocm 17 
THEODORE NEwcoms, Chairman 


SENSORY PROCESSES 


Program arranged by the Division of Theoretical- 
Experimenta! Psychology 
Wednesday, September 4, 9:30 A.M. 
College Hall, Room 110 
S. S. STEVENs, Chairman 


9:30 A.M. Measurement of Accommodation and Con- 
vergence Time: A New Technique. ROLanpD C. 
Travis, Tufts College. 


Purpose: To measure time required in binocular focus- 
ing successively from near cbject to far object and from 
far object to near object; and to correlate this time with 
motor speed, perceptual speed, and visual acuity. 

Procedure: Broken-circles with the open segment near 
a number (1 to 4 inclusive) served as stimuli for both 
close and far distances. The near and far broken-circles 
were successively exposed by a specially designed drop- 
frame tachistoscope which can be operated by a simple 
lever by either the subject or the experimenter. The 
subject moves the lever back and forth as rapidly as he 
can focus and report on each stimulus. Each series of 
ten changes from near to far and from far. to near is 
automatically timed by an electric clock. The position 
of the broken-circles is changed between each series. 

Results: (1) Time for successive series becomes pro- 
gressively shorter indicating some learning. (2) Total 


average accommodation and convergence time including 
reaction time was 1.14 seconds; S.D., 0.18 second; range 
of 0.80 te 1.80 seconds for 92 cases. (3) Accommodation 
and convergence time excluding reaction time was 0.20 
second; S.D., 0.11 second; range 0 to 0.58 second. (4) 
Correlations between visual acuity and accommodation 
time was—0.56; between perceptual speed and accom- 
modation time, 0.39; between motor speed and accommo- 
dation time, 0.48; between motor speed and perceptual 
speed, 0.44. (5) Reliability coefficients: Trial 1 with 
trial 2, 0.75; trial 2 with trial 3, 0.76; trial 3 with trial 4, 
0.81; trial 4 with trial 5, 0.81, trial 1 with trial 5, 0.77. 
{15 min., slides.] 


9:50 A.M. The Masking Fffectiveness and Annoyance 
Value of Various Types of Auditory Stimuli. G. A. 
Mitter, Harvard University. 


A wide variety of sounds were investigated to 
determine the extent to which they annoyed the listener 
and interfered with vocal communication. The sounds 
were classified as (1) noises, (2) tones or music, and (3) 
voices. Estimates of annoyance value were obtained by 
the method of paired comparisons, the masking of speech 
was determined by articulation testing methods. 

For all three types of sounds, the stimulus dimensions 
determining both annoyance and masking are the 
intensity, the frequency or spectrum, and the temporal 
pattern of the sound. The annoyance value increases as 
the intensity is increased, as the frequency is raised, or as 
the sound is interrupted or changed irregularly. Inter 
ference with speech communications also increases as the 
intensity of the sound is increased, but decreases as the 
frequency is raised. Interruptions of the sound decrease 
the masking effectiveness. Modifications in the charac- 
teristics of the interfering sound may increase the masking 
even though the annoyance value is reduced. 

This research, begun under an OSRD contract, is 
continuing under contract with the U. S. Navy, Office 
of Research and Inventions. [15 min., slides.] 


10:10 A.M. Thresholds of Stimulation of the Horizontal 
Semi-Circular Canals in Man. Wititarp A. KERR, 
Lt.(jg), H(S), USNR and AsHToN GRAYBIEL, 
Capt., (MC), USNR, School of Aviation Medicine, 
U. S. Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Fla. 


Rotatory acceleration may give rise to ocular 
nystagmus which in turn will readily cause an illusory 
perception of motion of an appropriate target if fixated 
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in the dark. Tests were carried out in which persons 
were subjected to small but fairly well controlled angular 
accelerations using a human centrifuge of the inertia 
type as the rotating mechanism. The experimental 
data were analyzed both for periods of constant angular 
acceleration and for periods of changing angular accelera- 
tion. For the latter, it was found that 0.22 degrees 
angular acceleration per sec. per sec. was the absolute 
threshold if the optimum length of time of 80 seconds 
rotation was allowed. During periods of nearly constant 
acceleration, i.e., when successive increments were held 
to constant magnitude, such changes were found to be 
inadequate stimuli if long continued. Change in change 
in rate of rotation rather than mere change appears to be 
the more effective stimulus for the semicircular canals. 

Dorothy Hupp was also a collaborator in this study. 
The opinions or conclusions contained in this report are 
those of the authors. They are not to be construed as 
necessarily reflecting the views of the Navy Department. 
[15 min., slides.] 


10:30 A.M. Color Adaptation to Stimuli of Different 
Spectral Composition but Equal Tristimulus Values. 
Jozer Conen, Cornell University. 


Color adaptation experiments using the Cornell 
binocular trichromatic color adaptometer have been 
previously reported (Amer. J. Psychol., 1946, 54, 84- 
110). These studies were continued to indicate whether 
the spectral composition of equivalent stimuli will effect 
the resulting adaptation curves. Colors which appear 
equivalent to the eye may or may not have similar 
spectral composition. A yellow filter, for example, may 
transmit only radiations at £80 my or transmit no 
radiations whatever at 580 mz or its vicinity. The eye 
is incapable of distinguishing between the two filters, 
and these filters would also be equivalent for color 
mixing purposes. 

Two yellow Corning combination filters, a “pseudo- 
yellow” transmitting red and green but no yellow, and a 
“true-yellow” transmitting only radiations in the yellow 
portion of the spectrum were used as stimuli. These 
stimuli have essentially the same tristimulus values when 
their intensity values are equated; to the eye these filters 
appear to be the same color. Using the Cornell color 
adaptometer, each filter was placed in turn in the filter 
holder of the right continuous source. The color of this 
filter then appeared on the right field, while the subject, 
adapting to this right test patch, made successive matches 
on the left field utilizing the three left primaries which 
are radiations at 436 my, 546 my, and 700 mu. 

The data indicate that there is no difference in the 
adaptation curves resulting from the two filters. The 


eye once again fails to resolve a stimulus into its com- 
ponents. [15 min., slides.] 


10:50A.M. Auditory Tests for the Ability to Discriminat: 
the Pitch and Loudness of Noises. J. E. Karun, 
Bell Telephone Laboratories and S. S. STEVENs, 
Harvard University. 


This report describes the development of procedures 
for measuring human sensitivity to small changes in the 
spectrum of a noise. 

Suitable stimuli were obtained by passing ‘white’ 
noise (a continuous, uniform spectrum) through a band- 
pass filter. Unambiguous variations in the pitch of the 
noise were achieved by a simultaneous sharpening of one 
cutoff characteristic of the filter and a flattening of the 
other. Variations in loudness were produced by raising 
and lowering the overall intensity of the noise. . In both 
tests a standard noise of two seconds’ duration is 
presented first, followed instantaneously by the variable 
noise of the same duration. 

In the final version of each test, instructions, practice 
items, and 110 test items are recorded phonographically 
on the four sides of two discs. The tests are each about 
20 minutes long and can be administered to groups, 
either over earphones or loudspeakers. The tests are 
machine-scorable and require a two-judgment choice 
(Higher-Lower, or Louder-Softer) on the part of the 
listener. 

Both tests possess adequate reliability and appear to 
measure abilities whih are largely independent. Cor- 
relations between these noise tests and the corresponding 
Seashore test employing pure tones are about 9.50 when 
corrected for attenuation. In the loudness test there is 
a constant time error, but no time error appears in the 
pitch test. 

This work, begun under an OSRD Contract, is con- 
tinuing under contract between Harvard University and 
the U. S. Navy, Office of Research and Inventions. [15 
min., slides. 


11:10 A.M. Visually Perceived Movement Caused by 
Angular Acceleration and by Centrifugal Force 
During Flight. Brant CLarK. Lt. Comdr. H(S) 
USNR and AsHToN GRAYBIEL, Capt. (MC) USNR, 
School of Aviation Medicine, U. S. Naval Air 
Station, Pensacola, Florida. 


A method was designed to observe and report the 
effects of angular acceleration and variations in g on 
visual perception during flight. All of the data were 
obtained while the subject sat in the rear cockpit of an 
SNJ-6 aircraft, a single engine, two-place, advanced 
Navy trainer. The visual stimulus was a collimated 
“star” installed in such a fashion that observations 
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could be made in complete darkness. All of the pilot’s 
and observer’s verbal reports were automatically 
inscribed onto the wire of an airborne wire recorder 
which also provided a time line. The recordings were 
transcribed in the laboratory and all analyses were made 
from these written protocols. Experiments were carried 
out on three subjects using 5 basic maneuvers in addition 
to control periods of straight and level flight. It was 
found that angular acceleration and g during flight 
induce illusory perception of motion and displacement 
of an objectively motionless object. The apparent 
displacements of the object may be great, the fixation 
object appearing to be displaced as much as 60° from its 
true position. The method is adaptable to a number of 
types of studies concerned with the influence of angular 
acceleration and g on visual perception. (The opinions 
or conclusions contained in this report are those of the 
authors. They are not to be construed as necessarily 
reflecting the views or the endorsement of the Navy 
Department.) [15 min., slides.] 


PERSONALITY AND SOCIAL I 


Program arranged by the Division of Personality and 
Social Psychology 
Wednesday, September 4, 9:30 A.M. 
Logan Hall, Room 18 
Rutu Totman, Chairman 


9:30 A.M. Personality and Prejudicein Women. Etse 
FRENKEL-BRUNSWIK, University of California. 


As part of a larger University of California project, 
140 women college students were given a questionnaire 
containing items on directly expressed anti-Semitism, 
ethnocentrism general, political-economic con- 
servatism, and indirect questions on fascistic attitudes. 
Forty high and low extremes on overt anti-Semitism 
were in addition subjected to an adaptation of Murray’s 
Thematic Apperception Test, the Rorschach, and clinical 
interviews. 

Confirming and augmenting previously published 
results, the composite picture of the highly prejudiced— 
as contrasted with the unprejudiced—college woman 
seems to involve: On the questionnaire, statistically 
significant trends toward authoritarian aggression, 
superstition, conventionality and in-group loyalty, 
anti-intellectualism and anti-emotionalism, vilification 
of human nature, punitiveness, and projection. In the 
interviews, there is self-idealization and lack of self- 
criticism, indication of underlying aggression against 
men in spite of femininity appearing as an ego-ideal, 
lack of genuine interest in work and superficiality of 
interpersonal relations, and an idealizing and submissive 
attitude toward the parents. On the TAT, however, 


there is considerable hostility against parental figures. 
Furthermore, story plots are determined by external 
forces rather than by the efforts of the hero. Scores are 
relatively low on the “needs” for achievement, for 
cognizance, for nurturance, and for play, and relatively 
high on press rejection, press affliction, and on un- 
congenial environment. There is more destructive 
aggression, more use of moralistic terms, and more 
punishment in the stories of the highly prejudiced sub- 
jects. Rorschach responses point ‘toward less creative 
imagination as well as less uncontrolled phantasy, less 
insight and capacity for empathy, a lack of emotional 
responsiveness, less capacity for abstract thinking, and 
less neurotic maladjustment. Generally, the un- 
prejudiced show more neurotic anxiety and depressive 
trends whereas the maladjustment of the highly 
prejudiced tends more toward schizoid and paranoid 
patterns. [15 min., slides.] 


9:50 A.M. Social Status and Child-rearing Practices. 
Martua C. Ericson, Merrill Palmer School. 


The main problem of this investigation was to test the 
hypothesis that since differing social classes represent 
different learning environments for children, systematic 
differences in child-rearing practices could be found. 
A secondary problem of the investigation was to study 
the effects of training procedures on personality develop- 
ment. 

The procedures included interviewing of 100 mothers, 
of whom 48 were middle class, and 52 were lower class. 
A guided interview schedule was developed for this 
purpose. Histories of training procedures were obtained 
for 107 middle class children and for 167 lower class 
children. 

The general areas explored were those of early feeding 
experiences, cleanliness training, environmental explora- 
tion and control, and age and sex-roles. Class differences 
were found in these areas. Middle class families were 
generally found to be more exacting in their expectations 
for children with reference to their learning in these areas. 
Training was generally begun earlier in middle class 
families than in lower class families. In the middle class 
families, there was more emphasis on the early 
assumption of responsibility for the self, closer super- 
vision of children’s activities, and greater emphasis on 
individual achievement. 

The results show that there are cultural differences 
which can be sufficiently verified to prove that middle 
class and lower class children live in well differentiated 
worlds. Middle class children are probably frustrated 
more frequently in their learning in the crucial areas 
and are probably more anxious as a result. Lower class 
families tend to be more permissive than middle class 
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families in the training of children in all areas. The 
demands of the social group in lower class life are not as 
‘exacting as they are in middle class life. Personality 
development is influenced by the social class group. 
[15 min.] 


10:10 A.M. Finger Painting and Personality Diagnosis. 
PETER J. Napout, Binney & Smith Company. 


The purpose of this investigation is to define, describe, 
and present Finger-Painting as a projective technique 
in personality diagnosis. 

The history of the medium is presented, and the kit is 
described from the viewpoint of color, content, con- 
sistency, odor, harmlessness, washability, and 
standardization. The preparation of the material and 
the actual administration of the technique is presented. 
The process is described and its significant categories 
pertinent in the process are explained. These include 
handedness, color, motion, rhythm, texture, balance, 
order, symbolism, and verbalization. The individual’s 
performance is described in terms of his physical behavior 
and reaction during the performance. 

The technique at first was administered to a group of 
patients who had been diagnosed by qualified psy- 
chiatrists and psychologists in charge. After a repre- 
sentative number of cases were completed, and the 
observations of the characteristics of these known cases 
were studied, the findings were tabulated according to 
the categories and subdivisions as described in the docu- 
ment. The findings were confirmed by the case records. 
Syndromes discovered in the productions of the schizo- 
phrenics and paranoids were compared with the produc- 
tions of normals and with subjects having other types 
of personality disorders. No similarities of syndrome 
were found among these groups. These findings were 
later applied to cases where the diagnosis was not known 
until after a Finger-Painting diagnosis was made. In 
all instances the diagnosis was later confirmed by the 
physician. Approximately 900 cases were used in this 
study. 

The results show: That definite syndrome patterns 
for the schizophrenic and paranoid personalities have 
been elicited through the Finger-Painting technique. 
That used as a creative instrument, this device encourages 
self-expression. - That by reason cf its being both a verbal 
and a performance experience it more closely approaches 
a valid method of appraising the total personality. That 
as an instrument of communication its applicability 
is extended over other similar techniques. That in 
Finger-Painting, diagnosis and therapy can go along 
concomitantly. That as a projective technique, it does 


contribute to the appraisal, study, and further under- 
standing of human personality. 


{15 min., slides.] 


10:30 A.M. Social Psychological Differentials in the 
Initiation and Retention of Chronic Homosexuality. 
MarsHALL C. Greco, Western State Penitentiary. 


A series of studies were undertaken to determine the 
nature of the social-psychological situations which 
contribute toward the initiation and continued practice 
of homosexuality. The case history, “own story” tech- 
nique and projective methods were used to acquire a 
developmental picture of a number of homosexuals 
contacted in a reformatorvy, a penitentiary and in private 
practice. The following is a tentative list of the postu- 
lates abstracted: (1). Homosexuality is adopted only 
when it contributes toward one’s social adjustment. 
Mere contiguous association is not significant to the 
initiation of perverted sex; nor is the fact that homo- 
sexuality is a source of sex gratification of great import- 
ance regarding its retention. (2). Only those needs 
arising from our attempt to adjust to individuals who are 
sources of reward are significant regarding the adoption 
and retention of homosexuality. A further differentia- 
tion the data led the experimenters to formulate is that 
only those individuals who are current sources of reward 
have motivational significance regarding the changing 
or retaining a form of sex conduct. The later view 
takes issue with workers who fail to differentiate needs 
or motives arising from current social processes as 
distinct from needs which resulted from earlier social 
interaction. (3). Individuals who are sources of reward 
should be distinguished from individuals whose role is 
that of providing us with “samples of human behavior.” 
{15 min.] 


10:50 A.M. A Method »f Measuring Tension in Written 
Documents. O. H. Mowrer, Harvard University, 
and JoHn Dottarp, Yale University. 


This paper deals with a new measure of tension called 
the “D. R. Q.,” that is, Discomfort-Relief Quotient. 
This measure yields a relatively reliable, graphic picture 
of tension change in a social case record, and conceivably 
also in an autobiography, psychoanalytic history, or 
other personal document. 

Slide 1 shows the pattern of tension change during 
the social casework treatment of the “Cellini” family, 
as scored in a particular way by a single scorer. Slide 
2 shows the results obtained when the same method 
was followed by 8 different scorers. Slide 3 shows the 
results obtained when the same case was scored by the 
same 8 scorers, with somewhat different instructions. 
Slide 4 shows the results obtained when this case was 
scored by 10 new and specially trained scorers. The 
obtained inter-scorer correlation (reliability) for the 
three scoring methods is, respectively, .80, .81, .88. 
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The averaged results obtained by these three methods 
give correlations of .90, .90, and .93. 

Subsequent slides show the results (a) of a test which 
was run in order to determine how accurately different 
scorers identified the content items on which scoring was 
based, (b) of a comparison of the ways in which the 
scoring of particular individuals differs from or coincides 
with the averaged scoring of the group, (c) of an investiga- 
tion of the kinds of D. R. Q. curves which might be 
expected if the results were based entirely on “chance,” 
and (d) of a test of the reliability of this method when 
used by pairs of scorers. 

The theoretical framework in which this method of 
“content analysis” was developed and tested will be 
indicated and the method’s possibilities and limitations 
briefly discussed. [15 min., slides.] 


11:10A.M. Social Value and Need as Organizing Factors 
in Perception. JEROME S. BRUNER, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 


The experiments reported here, part of a larger in- 
vestigation of adaptive factors in perception, are con- 
cerned with the influence of social value and social need 
upon the perception of objects under ambiguous and 
unambiguous conditions. The general hypotheses tested 
were these: (a) the greater the social value of an object, 
the more will it undergo perceptual distortion away from 
“objective” size, color, weight, etc., (b) the stronger the 
individual need for such valued objects, the greater will 
be the distorting effect of value, (c) ambiguity in the 
perceptual field will either facilitate or reduce value 
distortion depending upon whether it favors or opposes 
the prominence of value cues. 

To test these hypotheses two groups of ten-year-olds 
one composed of rich children, the other of poor, were 
set the task of adjusting a variable circle to the apparent 
size of a penny, nickel, dime, quarter, and half-dollar. 
Settings were made both with the coins present six 
inches from the variable circle (unambiguous situation) 
and from memory with coins absent (ambiguous situa- 
tion). The method of average error was used 
throughout. In a control series, cardboard discs of the 
same size replaced coins. 

For both groups, the greater the value of the coin, the 
greater the constant error of overestimation. Pennies 
were seen as 10% larger than actual size, half-dollars 
35% larger. The tendency of overestimation is sig- 
nificantly more marked among poor than among rich 
children. With rich children, ambiguity enhances 
over-estimation, allowing fantasy more scope. Among 
poor children, the presence of coins in the perceptual 
situation induces more overestimation than their absence. 
Control discs yielded small, random constant errors. 


These results suggest principles going beyond Weber’s 
Law and Hollingworth’s central tendency effect. [15 
min.] 


11:30 A.M. Tendency lo Resumption in Relation to the 
Nature of the Similarity between Substitute and 
Original Activity. Irvin L. Yale University. 


Studies of substitute activity have generally been 
concerned with a single effect—decreased resumption as 
a result of drive reduction—and with factors which 
influence the magnitude of this effect. Helen Nowlis 
has called attention to an opposite effect—increased 
resumpcion as 2 result of reinforcement—and has shown 
it to vary with experience of success or failure in the 
substitute activity. It is contended that these opposite 
effects need equally to be investigated if experimental 
conclusions are to be sufficiently useful in dealing with 
the role of substitute activity in the normal process 
of human adjustment. 

An experiment was planned to explore the dependence 
of these opposite effects upon the nature of the similarity 
between original activity and substitute activity. The 
original activity (pulling handles, with candy reward) 
was interrupted in a manner such that the subject would 
be uncertain as to the likelihood of further sucess in it. 
Three interpolated activities were used: (1) similar 
acts in substitute and original activity, goals considerably 
different, (2) similar goals, acts different, (3) a control 
activity, with little similarity of any kind. These were 
followed by opportunity for resumption of the original 
activity. 

120 feeble-minded subjects were used, 40 assigned to 
each of the three interpolated activities. As predicted, 
the group that had experienced success in a similar-act 
substitute showed a greater tendency to resume than did 
the group that had experienced success in a similar-goal 
substitute. The control group fell between these two, 
but not reliably above the similar-goal group. [15 min., 
slides.] 


11:50 A.M. Personality Studies of Scientists and Tech- 
nicians. ANNE ROE, Yale University. 


This is a Rorschach study of some of the members of 
the Society of Vertebrate Paleontology, a small pro- 
fessional organization including in its membership 
research scientists, professors, graduate students, labora- 
tory technicians and field men. For the purposes of this 
presentation, the group has been subdivided into two 
groups of 20 scientists and 10 technicians. 

Munroe’s Inspection Technique has been used in the 
analysis of the resulcs. Average score for the group of 
technicians is somewhat higher than for the scientists, 
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but both are within the normai range, and below that 
found for a group of successful artists. 

The blots lend themselves so readily to such ‘inter- 
retations as “pelvis of an armored dinosaur’ and 
“pygidium of a trilobite” that a separate content cate- 
gory of “Technical Responses” has been introduced. An 
analogous category can be set up for any field but it is 
believed that there are few groups in which the number 
ef technical responses would be as high. Incidence of 
these responses is significantly higher for the scientists 
than for the technicians. 

Other major findings are a high incidence of color 
shock (by Munroe’s criteria), a somewhat lesser incidence 
of shading shock, high W per cent and greatly reduced 
M. These findings are consistent for both subgroups. 
A high W per cent is to be expected in such a group. 
The implications of the consistent and severe ene | 
in M for a group at this level of intelligence will b¢ 
discussed particularly. [15 min.] 


INDUSTRIAL AND BUSINESS PSYCHOLOGY I 


Program arranged by the Division of Industrial and 
Business Psychology 
Wednesday, September 4, 9:30 A.M. 
Logan Hall, Room 17 
Dovcias McGrecor, Chairman 


9:30 A.M. Personality Factors in Occupational Adjust- 
ment. J. G. FRIEND, Family Society of Boston, 
and E. A. Haccarp, Harvard University. 


The purpose of this project was to investigate relation- 
ships existing between an_ individual’s personality 
structure and: his reactions in job situations; his ability 
to find basic satisfactions and achieve a reasonable degree 
of success in his work; and his ability to profit from 
counseling. 

Extensive case records of eighty clients from the 
Vocational Counseling Service of the Family Society of 
Boston were first scored independently by three trained 
scorers. Over two hundred items were scored for each 
client, and were grouped under the following headings: 
general data, early life, mature life, the first job(s), 
reactions to counseling, general patterns and reactions 
to jobs, reactions to specific types and to specific condi- 
tions of work, general work capacities, and indices of 
change. The items were validated in terms of occupa- 
tional adjustment, occupational achievement, and reac- 
tions to counseling, by comparing the scores of the top 
fourth and the bottom fourth of the group on each item, 
after the members of the criterion groups had been 
selected on the basis of objective data. The interaction 
Chi-square was then computed. 

The following patterns were observed in the “high 


occupational adjustment”’ group (i.e. whether the client 
could find satisfaction in his work, utilize his skills, 
abilities, etc.): As children, they grew up in homes show- 
ing stronger family lovalty, stability, har- 
mony; they identified with a more adjusted, integrated 
individual; they showed less intense antagonism toward 
parents or rivalry with siblings; felt less rejection; were 
more gregarious; had more satisfying school experiences; 
and were more self-reliant. The same general pattern 
of relationships extends to the family life of the client as 
an adult. Patterns relevant to the clients’ reactions to 
counseling, specific types, and conditions of work etc. 
will be presented at the meeting. [15 min.] 


9:50 A.M. Mental Hygiene in Industry: The Cornell- 
Caterpillar Program. ARTHUR WEIDER, Caterpillar 
Tractor Co., AND BELA MITTELMANN, Cornell 
University Medical College. 


The purpose of this presentation is to show the opera- 
tion cf a comprehensive mental hygiene program applied 
to industry. It represents the combined thoughts and 
activities of two groups on industrial mental hygiene, 
namely, Cornell University Medical College and “Cater- 
pillar” Medical. A method using psychiatric interviews, 
and paper and pencil procedures such as the Cornell 
Index and the Cornell Word Form was instituted to sup- 
plement the intelligence and aptitude tests at the Cater- 
pillar Tractor Company to insure proper placement and 
to maintain the mental health of employees. These 
tools are used as a means for better selection and place- 
ment of personnel and never intended to be used as a 
means for rejection or discrimination against any prospec- 
tive employee. 

This program is designed for the following situations: 
(1) To assure better selection and placement of new em- 
ployees a testing and inierviewing technique was in- 
troduced. (2) An induction talk fortifying the 
individual against the stresses of industrial work was 
developed for new employees to assure a good work ad- 
justment. (3) Psychiatric interview was given soon 
after employment to discover each individual’s personal 
assets and liabilities so as to prevent aggravation of 
existing disturbances and development of new ones. 
(4) A lecture series was used to train foremen in the 
recognition and management of minor emotional prob- 
lems in persons under their supervision. (5) Routine 
personality evaluation by means of psychological tests 
was instituted to detect personality disturbances before 
they became pernicious. (6) Psychiatric counseling 
and brief therapy were made available to those with per- 
sonality disturbances. (7) Psychological and_psychi- 
atric techniques for insuring the readjustment of the 
veteran to industrial situations were instituted. 
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These procedures have been of value to employees by 
insuring their satisfaction and work adjustment and to 
management by maintaining efficiency. In short, the 
Cornell-Caterpillar Program endeavors to avoid waste- 
fulness of human resources in industry. [15 min., slides.] 


10:10 A.M. Favorable Effects of Supervisory Training 
Conferences in a Dairy Products Company. JOHN 
F. Humes, University of Illinois. 


This is an evaluative study of some of the effects of 
supervisory trairing conferences conducted in a large 
dairy products company: The educational project was 
prosecuted at the college level by university personnel. 
Ten executives, 37 managers, and 72 foremen partici- 
pated in the conferences which extended over a period 
of eight months. The subject matter was organized 
into two courses in human relations. The improvements 
appear to be traceable to the training conferences. 
Among these are (1) 31.5 per cent fewer separations in 
the first quarter of 1946 over same period in 1945; (2) 
installation of scientific selection procedure; (3) sub- 
stantial increase in sales; (4) improved training tech- 
niques; and (5) heightening of the level of morale. Pro- 
posals for further progressive measures now under ad- 
visement include a standardized training procedure for 
new employees, further development of hiring methods, 
exit interviews, extension of supervisory training. 
[10 min.] 


10:25 A.M. Current Sampling Problems in Public 
Opinion and Market Research. Pmt G. Corsy, 
The Psychological Corporation. 


Studies in opinion and market research have depended 
heavily upon stratified sampling methods whereas the 
developments by the Census Bureau and the Department 
of Agriculture have developed more precise but much 
more costly sampling methods. The latter’s methods 
involve specifically designated households or individuals 
requiring that data be obtained from these individuals 
only. Due to inaccessibility of approximately one-third 
of the population, repeated calls are required to obtain 
data from the specified subjects. Governmental agencies 
need precise sampling methods, but public opinion and 
marketing research can obtain satisfactory data on less 
precise and cheaper methods. 

Three studies have shown possibilities of more precise 
sampling by two methods: first, utilizing stratified sam- 
pling methods with provision for including those sub- 
jects not ordinarily found at home; second, using fewer 
but more rigorous criteria for stratifying the population 
than are commonly employed. [10 min.] 


10:40 A.M. Effect of Interviewer Bias upon Question- 
naire Results Obtained with a Large Number of In- 
vestigators. ALBERT D. FrerBerGc, CHARLES L. 
VauGHN, and Mary C. Evans, The Psychclogical 
Corporation. 


The purpose of this study was to determine whether 
interviewers’ own ideas and habits play an important 
role in questionnaire results based upon interviews by a 
large number of different investigators. To answer this 
question, responses of approximately 1000 interviewers 
are now being analyzed in relation to the replies of their 
25,000 respondents. Preliminary results indicate that 
the effect of “interviewer bias” is minimal when many 
interviewers (each making a comparatively small number 
of interviews) are utilized. [10 min.] 


10:55 A.M. A Comparative Study of Test Scores and 
Supervisors’ Efficiency Ratings of Machinists. Rose 
G. ANDERSON, Psychological Corporation. 


This study is concerned with a comparison of super- 
visors’ efficiency ratings of 174 machinists in an industrial 
plant with test scores on the Adult Placement Test (a 
mental alertness test with separate V and N scores), the 
Bennett Mechanical Comprehension Test, Form AA, the 
Revised Minnesota Paper Form Board Test, the 
MacQuarrie Mechanical Aptitude Test, and two tests in 
use by the personnel office of the plant. 

In separate conferences with a psychologist, a super- 
visor and an assistant supervisor rated each machinist 
on a five-point (descriptive) scale for quality of perform- 
ance, quantity of performance, rate of learning, and job 
knowledge. Differences in supervisors’ ratings were dis- 
cussed and reconciled in a joint conference of the 
psychologist and the two supervisors. 

Test scores are compared with the machinist’s rating 
for each of the qualities and with his pooled rating for 
the four qualities. Results are presented in terms of 
percents of workers eliminated by critical scores on the 
different tests. Questions considered are: What per- 
cent of lower level workers can be eliminated by 
critical scores on these tests? What per-cents of 
mediocre or superior workers would be sacrificed by 
this procedure? Which tests are most effective in 
eliminating the less productive without sacrificing the 
more efficient workers? The results are presented and 
discussed in terms of the implications for both selection 
and guidance. [15 min., slides.] 


SPECIAL CLINICAL CONDITIONS 
Program arranged by the Division of Clinical Psychology 
Wednesday, September 3, 9:30 A.M. 

Houston Hall Auditorium 
JerRY W. Carter, Jr., Chairman 
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9:30 A.M. The Relations of Visuo-Motor Conflict to 
Personality Traits and Cardiovascular Activity. 
DaniEL Brower, New York University. 


This study dealt with experimentally induced visuo- 
motor conflict and the consequent state of disorientation. 
The specific aims were to determine the extent to which 
this technique is a measure of emotionality as recorded 
by cardiovascular indicators, and to determine which 
personality traits are related to the degree of disorienta- 
tion under sensory-motor conflict. 

A modification of the Snoddy mirror-drawing technique 
was administered to 48 college students. Pulse rate and 
blood pressure readings were obtained before and after 
thisexperiment. A batteryof personality tests, including 
the Rorschach and Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory, was given to these subjects. An additional 
group of 254 subjects was tested with the Snoddy task 
and the personality inventory only. 

‘It was found that cardiac excitation and the adequacy 
of peripheral motor discharge represent, for conflict con- 
ditions, mutually exclusive trends. Secondly, superior 
intelligence and superior performance under visuo-motor 
conflict tend to be concomitant. It was also demon- 


strated that the visuo-motor conflict test performance is 
differentiable from simple motor ability. 

The following are some of the personality traits which 
partially account for the degree of visuo-motor conflict: 
the tendency toward introversial development as mani- 


fested in the Rorschach; the degree of egocentrism and 
neurotic tendency as shown in the personality inventory; 
depression; expansiveness; level of aspiration; need-ex- 
traggression; press-physical injury. 

A differential trend of emphasis on speed or accuracy 
of performance was studied as a temperamental factor 
correlated with altitudinal conservatism. 

The technique of visuo-motor conflict was found to be 
clinically practicable and taps certain clearly differenti- 
ated facets of personality. [10 min.] 


9:45 A.M. Differences in Results on Five Standard 
Tests Administered to Anglo-American and Spanish- 
American 7th Grade Boys. Ruta Demarest, Child 
Study Service, Phoenix Elementary Schools. 


The problem involves the accuracy of various tests in 
evaluating the intelligence level of a bilingual group. 
Seventy-two 7th grade boys were divided into 2 groups, 
monolingualists and bilingualists (Spanish-American). 
They were matched for corresponding chronological ages 
and scores on the American School Achievement Test. 
TheStanford-Binet (M), Vocabulary (L), Wechsler-Belle- 
vue, Kent EGY, and the Non-Language Multi-Mental 
Test were administered to the 36 matched pairs of boys. 
Test scores were analyzed to determine their reliability 
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in measuring intelligence of the bilingual group and to 
determine the effect of bilingualism upon different types 
of functioning. Results reveal the most marked differ- 
entiation of the two groups on the Stanford-Binet and 
Vocabulary Tests, and the most accurate estimation of 
abilities of the bilingual group on the Wechsler-Bellevue. 
{10 min.] 


10:00 A.M. A Case of Anxiety Neurosis Before and 
After a.Lobectomy Operation. Harriet BABCOCK, 
New York. 


The subject had recently been discharged from a 
mental hospital and wanted advice about work. His 
work experience had been varied and of a simple kind. 
His education had ended with the eighth grade which he 
did not complete. His general manner was that of 
anxiety. Psychological analysis indicated: (a) above 
average and possibly superior abstract-verbal ability 
and (b) a mental efficiency rating 4.4 years below expecta- 
tions for his verbal level. The mental profile was of 
the slow dementia praecox type characterized by normal 
memory spans with very slow learning ability and slow- 
ness in the other phases of mental functioning except 
easy continuous work which was nearly average. 

After having worked for about a month at different 
jobs, he entered a mental hospital for a brain surgery 
operation about which he had become very enthusiastic 
because of the cases he had seen when in the hospital 
before. After three of four months he returned to work 
and was reexamined about seven months after the first 
analysis. His manner was happy and elated. His 
mental profile was almost the reverse of what it was the 
first time and showed shorter memory spans, weaker 
mental tension, and quicker initial learning but with 
little better retention of what he learned (a 9 year rating/) 
in retention. The total was 1.1 years lower in the effi- 
ciency with which his mind could function. This agreed 
with his later history as he was soon obviously worse from 
day to day. 

The paper compares and evaluates the two examina- 
tions. A graph will show the two mental profiles. 
{10 min., slides.] 


10:15 A.M. Identification with the Enemy: A Case 
Study cf an American Quisling. R. NeEvitt 
SANFORD, University of California. 


During the period January 1943 to the present, over 
two hundred interviews were held with a shipyard worker 
who believed that “Secretary Hull got us into the war 
by provoking the Japs until they were desperate,” that 
“the Jews in Germany went too far and abused too many 
people,” and that “the Nuremberg trials are a disgrace, 
our generals ought to be tried along with the rest 
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of them.” The general ideology of this man is described, 


the clinical material is summarized, and the attempt is 
made to formulate the dynamic structure of the case. 
{10 min.] 


10:30 A.M. Paradoxes of Transition from War to 
Peace. GREGORY ZILBooRG, New York. 


The much discussed problems of so-called adjust- 
ments of the combatant to war conditions and the dis- 
charged veterans to civil life will be discussed. The 
logical and psychological contradictions and inconsist- 
encies presented by present-day psychiatry will be 
reviewed. The essential psychological differences of 
psychiatric issues involved will be outlined. The ten- 
dency to “oversell” psychiatry and the resultant clinical 
confusion produces a number of sociological and psycho- 
logical problems which are beyond the narrow scope of 
clinical psychiatry and which are, unfortunately, not 
sufficiently well understood by the clinical psychologist 
or the sociologist. 

An attempt to outline the psycho-social elements will 
be made and a possible synthesis suggested. [10 min.] 


10:45 A.M. Characteristic Losses and Gains in Scores 
on the Wechsler Memory Scales as Applied on Psy- 
chotic Patients Before, During, and After a Series of 
Electro-Convulsive Shocks. CALVIN P. STONE, Stan- 
ford University. 


Two distinct groups of patients were used in this 
study. Group I received the Wechsler Memory Scale, 
Form I, one day before the first convulsive shock and 
Form II one day after the last shock. Group 2 received 
the Wechsler Memory Scale, Form I one day after their 
last convulsive shock and the Form II approximately 2 
weeks thereafter. Our objective with Group I was to 
ascertain the loss in performance that could be ascribed, 
principally, to the series of convulsive shocks. With 
Group 2, our objective was to determine the amount of 
recovery one might expect in the course of two weeks fol- 
lowing the last convulsive treatment. Fifteen or more 
patients completed their tests in each of these studies. 

For Group I the loss was about 16 per cent of the 
original score; for Group 2 the gain was 27 per cent of 
the first score. The changes in performance, in both 
instances, are statistically significant. [15 min.] 


11:05 A.M. Necessary and Facilitating Conditions in 
Producing Experimental Neurosis in Cats. G. K. 
YAcORZYNSKI, Northwestern University Medical 
School. 


Conflicting reports on experimental neurosis raise the 
following questions: (1) What are the necessary con- 
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ditions in the experimental set-up for producing experi- 
mental neurosis? (2) What conditions facilitate the 
establishment of experimental neurosis? 

The apparatus used allowed the cats to escape punish- 
ment (air-blast, electric shock, or mechanical pressure), 
or to obtain food by using one of four doors. 

Results: (1) The only necessary condition to produce 
experimental neurosis is that the animal be emotionally 
disturbed for long periods of time. A frustration such 
as a conflict between two drives is a sufficient but not a 
necessary condition to produce neurosis. (2) Even 
very resistant animals will develop abnormal behavior 
if starved while punished. This may account for the 
high incidence of experimental neurosis obtained by some 
experimenters when the hunger drive is frustrated by 
punishment. [10 min.] 


PSYCHOMETRIC SOCIETY PROGRAM 


Wednesday, September 4, 9:30 A.M. 
College Hall, Room 304 


THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE CONSULTANT: 
IMPLICATIONS FOR PROFESSIONAL 
STANDARDS 


Roundtable arranged by the Division of Consulting 
Psychology 
Wednesday, September 4, 2:00 P.M. 
College Hall, Room 205 
Atice I. Bryan, Chairman 
Participants: PHYLLIS BLANCHARD, JON EISENSON, JOHN 
P. Fotey, Jr., ARTHUR T. JERSILD, GEORGE Lawton, 
KATHRYN MAXFIELD, GILBERT J. Rico, and WALLACE 
H. WuLFeck 


CHALLENGE TO THE SOCIAL SCIENTISTS 
Symposium arranged by the Society for the Psychological 
Study of Social Issues 
Wednesday, September 4, 2:00 P.M. 

Irvine Auditorium 
Gorpon ALLPort, Chairman 
Speakers to be announced 


ANIMAL LEARNING 


Program arranged by the Division of Theoretical- 
Experimental Psychology 
Wednesday, September 4, 2:00 P.M. 
College Hall, Room 110 
Epwarp C. Chairman 


2:00 P.M. Differential End Boxes in a Simple T-Maze. 
M. Ray Denny, University of Oklahoma. 
The present hypothesis is that in a simple T-maze 
situation learning should be more rapid with differential 
end boxes. Extra-maze cues were largely eliminated. 
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In the control group (N = 20) the end boxes were 
identically constructed while in the experimental group 
(N = 20) one box was painted white and had a hardware 
cloth floor covering and the other was black and had a 
plain floor. 

A comparison of the learning scores of these two groups 
shows that learning is significantly faster with differential 
end boxes (t = 4.2). 

The theoretical interpretation of this finding is that 
in the control group the secondary reinforcement gen- 
eralizes from the correct goal box to the incorrect end 
box, providing reinforcement for the rat on wrong re- 
sponses, while in the experimental group stimulus 
generalization is presumed to be negligible and the animal 
is consistently reinforced on one side. [10 min.] 


2:15 P.M. Relation of Rate of Extinction of a Running 
Response to the Amount of Reinforcement. Dovuctas 
LawrENce, Yale University. 


In a series of experiments using the response of running 
an elevated path to food, F. W. Finger and collaborators 
have found that the rate of extinction in rats tended to 
be inversely related to the number of reinforcements. 
The present experiment was essentially a repetition of 
Finger’s experiment except that, instead of using the 
same box alternately as a starting box and a goal box as 
in the original experiments, distinctive starting and goal 
boxes were substituted. It was found that with this 
change in apparatus design there was a direct relationship 
between resistance to extinction as measured by a fixed 
criterion and the number of reinforcements during train- 
ing. [10 min., slides.] 


2:30 P.M. The Effect of Change of Drive on T-Maze 
Performance. Howarp H. KEnpDLer, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 


These results were observed in the course of investigat- 
ing another problem. The implications of the findings 
are relevant to the theoretical evaluation of drive in 
learning theory. 

Two groups of animals, one hungry, the other hungry 
and thirsty, learned to choose the side of a T-maze 
which led to food (Problem 1). After reaching the 
criterion of 12 successive correct trials to the food side the 
motivation of beth groups was switched to thirst, and 
water was placed in the previously empty goal box (Prob- 
lem 2). On the very first trial under thirst motivation 
78% of the animals chose the side opposite to the one 
they had chosen during the 12 criterion trials of Problem 
1. All olfactory cues were controlled. 

An “intuitive” explanation was investigated; viz. the 
animals in the original learning (Problem 1) became 
“aware” of the absence of water in the goal box con- 


taining food. This hypothesis was experimentally tested 
and the results were interpreted as not supporting the 
“intuitive” explanation of the drastic change in maze 
behavior initiated by the alteration of the motivational 
states of the animals. 

The results were analyzed within the theoretical 
frame-work of Hull’s stimulus-response learning theory. 
The following factors were suggested as variables of the 
phenomenon observed. They were: (1) the loss of habit 
strength due to the alicration of the drive component of 
the stimulus compound at the choice point, (2) the 
“inhibitory” effect of the new drive stimulus, and (3) 
the initial position preference of the animals against 
which they were run in Problem 1. [15 min.] 


2:50 P.M. The Role of Directional Orientation in Learn- 
ing under Alternating Drives. D. RETHLINGSHAFER, 
Woman’s College, University of North Carolina. 


In order to investigate varying behavior to an un- 
changing external environment, hunger and thirst drives 
were alternated in twelve rats until they formed differ- 
ential responses to a lever operating either a “food” door 
or “water” door. On the crucial first trials of the day, 
some of the animals were correct five to thirteen times 
in succession. 

Though differential responses to an unchanging ex- 
ternal stimulus were demonstrated, the correct responses 
were apparently not made solely on the basis of the 
internal drive state. The orientational behavior of the 
rat toward the correct door was found to be significant 
in the learning. The role of this bodily orientation, 
before and during the pulling of the lever, was followed 
through the course of the learning. [10 min., slides.] 


3:05 P.M. The Effect of Punishment on Discrimination 
Learning in a “Non-correction” Situation. GEORGE 
J. Wiscuner, State University of Iowa. 


This experiment was designed to study the effect of 
electric shock on the acquisition of a visual discrimination 
habit when the subject is prevented from correcting or 
withdrawing following a choice. 

Three groups of white rats were trained to go to the 
lighted alley ina modified Yerkes-Watson box. A shock- 
right group received both food and shock in the lighted 
alley and “‘nothing”’ in the dark alley. A shock-wrong 
group was given food in the lighted alley and a shock in 
the dark alley. A third no-shock group received food 
for a correct choice and “nothing” for an incorrect 
choice. The apparatus was designed so that, having 
made a choice, the animal could not withdraw but had to 
continue in a forward direction towards the stimulus cue. 

The shock-wrong group was superior to the other two 
groups in terms of both trials and errors. The mean trial 
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and error differences between the shock-wrong group on 
the one hand, and the remaining two groups on the 
other, were statistically significant. The shock-right 
animals were least efficient although the mean trial and 
error differences between this group and the no-shock 
group were not statistically significant. The error curve 
for the shock-right subjects is characterized by an in- 
crease in errors in the early stages of learning anda 
relatively rapid decline in the later trials when the ani- 
mals finally begin to learn. 

It is concluded that the effect of shock is immediate 
and specific. The animal learns quickly to build up 
avoidance responses to the cues associated with shock. 

These results are seemingly in conflict with the find- 
ings of other studies that shock administered anywhere 
after choice produces a general accelerating effect. [15 
min., slides.] 


3:25 P.M. Properties of Bi-directional Gradients at 
Subgoals. GEORGE M. Hasterup, University of 
New Hampshire. 


Muenzinger found a bi-directional gradient out from 
the reward at each corner of a continuous maze built 
around the sides of a square and interpreted these gradi- 
ents as a case of Thorndike’s spread of effect preceding 
and following a successful response. An analytical study 
of these gradients is important not only for maze theory 
but also for the practical setting of learning problems 
and transfer in daily life. 

Six groups of 12 rats each were given one trial a day 
for 20 days on 12 units of a unilinear elevated maze of 
the Heron-Drake pattern. By locking doors of the first 
and last units a sidedness position habit was set up in all 
the free units. Its concurrent blocking at unit 6 or unit 
7 or both made the effects of the subgoal placed between 
these units appear like a figure against the ground of the 
general sidedness pattern. Absence of incentive was 
contrasted with a distinctive kinesthetic cue or a morsel 
of food as subgoals. A delay at the goal end for 10 
seconds before transferring rat to the food compartment 
lengthens the maze dynamically and revealed the subgoal 
effects relatively uncomplicated by other factors. The 
last 10 trials while half of the rats continued as before, 
the others had food placed at the end goal to measure its 
restriction of the post-subgoal gradient. 

The results indicate that subgoals have properties of 
orientation as well as motivation. The pre-subgoal 
gradient extends rapidly backward as a convex exponen- 
tial curve; the post-subgoal gradient is much more sensi- 
tive to both orientation and effect, changing its curves 
with the different combinations of factors. [15 min., 
slides. ] 
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MEASUREMENT PROBLEMS AND TECHNIQUES 


Program arranged by the Division on Evaluation and 
Measurement 
Wednesday, September 4, 2:00 P.M. 
Bennett Hall, Room 201 
L. L. Tourstone, Chairman 


2:00 P.M. A Method for Estimating Percentile Norms 
for Revised Tests. Brent Baxter, Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corporation, Toledo, Ohio. 


Let us imagine that our task is to construct a no time 
limit test with a set of percentile norms. We have de- 
vised items, evaluated them, and have collected norm 
data. Further internal item analysis reveals, however, 
that several items ought to be omitted. We hesitate 
to do this for it would upset our norms, unless we wish 
to rescore all the papers. A short cut procedure to 
calculate any percentile score for the proposed revised 
test is to multiply its corresponding score for the un- 
revised test by a constant which is the ratio of the new 
mean score to the old mean score. Empirical results of 
applying this procedure will be presented to show that the 
rescored norms are very closely approximated. Results 
of estimating item difficulty will also be presented. 
[10 min.] 


2:15 P.M. A Short-Cut Method of Estimating Standard 
Deviations. Leroy Jenkins, Lehigh Uni- 
versity. 


Standard deviation (sigma) may be estimated very 
quickly as follows: (1) Find the mean of the highest 
10% of the values. (2) Find the mean of the lowest 
10%. (3) Subtract and divide the difference by 3.4 to 
get sigma. In an empirical test with samples of 50 and 
100 cases drawn at random from a population of 1000, 
the standard error of the estimated sigmas was sub- 
stantially the same as the standard error of the sigmas 
computed in the usual manner. The discrepancy be- 
tween individual estimated and computed sigmas aver- 
aged less than 3%. Particularly as a time-saver in con- 
verting raw scores of small samples to standard scores, 
the short-cut method seems justified. [10 min., slides.] 


2:30 P.M. Response Sets and Test Validity. Lee J. 
CRONBACH, State College of Washington. 


Attitude, achievement, personality, and psychophysi- 
cal tests were analyzed to determine whether items of 
similar content, cast in different form, measure the same 
variables. Findings establish that in most tests, scores 
are influenced both by content and form. Response sets 
are defined as any tendency causing a person consistently 
to give different responses to test items than he would 
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when the same content is presented in different form. 
Individual differences in response sets are marked and 
reliable. They lower the logical validity of tests, but 
may either raise or lower reliability and empirical 
validity. Response sets have the greatest influence in 
unstructured situations. Response sets may be made 
less damaging by using the multiple-choice, or preference, 
form; making the test structure unambiguous by reduc- 
ing the number of judgment categories or increasing test- 
wiseness; or weighting so that response sets increase 
empirical validity. [10 min.] 


2:45 P.M. The Use of the “None of These” Responses in 
Test Construction. ALEXANDER G. WESMAN AND 
GrorcE K. BENNETT, The Psychological Cor- 
poration. 


The “none of these” response was devised to decrease 
the chances of guessing the correct answer in multiple- 
choice test situations. It has certain theoretical ad- 
vantages to recommend it, but little has been done to 
investigate the response empirically. The writers pre- 
sent evidence concerning changes in difficulty values and 
item-test correlation coefficients resulting from the use 
of the “none of these” response in several situations. 
The conditions under which the response is used have an 
important effect on the usefulness of this type of option. 
[10 min., slides.] 


3:00 P.M. Psychological Testing with Phonograph Re- 
cordings. Haroxp G. SEASHORE, The Psychological 
Corporation. 


For many years the Seashore and the Kwalwasser- 
Dykema musical aptitude tests have been the only 
widely used psychological tests presented by phono- 
graphic recordings; the test contents were naturally 
adapted to this mode of presentation. During the war, 
the speaker and his colleagues developed procedures for 
testing aptitude for training as radio code operators, for 
testing progress in training, and for measuring achieve- 
ment at the end of training. The practicality of re- 
corded tests became apparent. 

The Oral Directions Test (Langmuir) and the Steno- 
graphic Proficiency Tests (Seashore-Bennett) apply the 
phonographic technique to new areas. The paper re- 
ports the development of these tests with emphasis on 
the psychological aspects of tests which are administered 
by means of recordings. Some practical problems of pro- 
duction are discussed. Several fields in which the 
method seems of potential usefulness are noted. The 
two tests mentioned will be demonstrated elsewhere in 
connection with an exhibit of the test materials. [15 
min., slides.] 
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3:20 P.M. Need for Re-examining the Role of Evaluator 
and Evaluatee in Some of Our Appraisal Procedures. 
Maovrice E. Troyer, Evaluation Service Center, 
Syracuse University. 


Evaluation procedures tend to conflict with democratic 
values of human relationships and disregard what psy- 
chology reveals about the nature of an effective learning 
situation. Democracy in human relations projects a 
society in which each individual has an opportunity to 
grow to his full stature within the limits of his potentiali- 
ties for growth. Students in the lower third of the dis- 
tribution of abilities in many schools do not have this 
opportunity. Tests are being used on them in such a 
way as to insult their personalities, destroy their security 
and sense of worth, reduce their interest in schooling 
and distort their purposes in education. 

Group and individual case study data will be presented 
to support the foregoing conclusions and the thesis that 
follows. 

The time for test authors, publishers, counselors, and 
teachers to appraise thoroughly their use of evaluation 
techniques and procedures in the light of all goals of 
education is past due. We need to discover—not only 
what a test shows us about a student, but also what hap- 
pens to the student as a result of the test. Does it help 
him in his efforts to achieve the goals covered by the 
test? And what does the test do to his motivation, in- 
terest, attitude toward further learning, his emotional 
adjustment, his sense of worth? [15 min.] 


PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE 


Program arranged by the Division of Personnel and 
Guidance Psychologists 
Wednesday, September 4, 2:00 P.M 
College Hall, Room 320 
Dewey B. Stuir, Chairman 


2:00 P.M. The Ability of College Art Majors to Re- 
combine Ideas in Creative Thinking. V. R 
FIsICHELLI and L. Wetcu, Hunter College. 


In a previous study designed to observe the part 
played in creative thinking by the ability to recombine 
ideas according to plan, one of the present authors 
(L. W.) constructed a special test in which the subject 
was obliged to recombine familiar ideas according to four 
different patterns. In that study the test performance of 
unselected college juniors and seniors at Hunter College 
was compared with that of a group of successful pro- 
fessional artists, and a significant difference in mean per- 
formance score was found in favor of the professional 
group. 

These results were used as a point of departure for the 
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present investigation in which a group of 25 Hunter 
College art majors, in their junior and senior years, were 
given the same test with the expectation that their per- 
formance would be better than that of the unselected 
students mentioned above. The performance ofthese 
art majors was compared with that of the professional 
artists and the unselected students of the previous study. 
The mean scores for the three groups are as follows: pro- 
fessional artists, 60.5; college art majors, 56.4; students 
unselected for major field of study, 37.6. The difference 
between the unselected students and the art majors is 
statistically significant while that between the art majors 
and the professional artists is not. 

The function tested in this study was strictly a quan- 
titative one, and apart from the fact that the recombined 
ideas of all subjects had to fit the simple criteria of con- 
ventional usage and symmetry of form, nothing was 
demonstrated concerning the qualities of their produc- 
tions. [15 min., slides.] 
2:20P.M. Non-Intellectual Correlates of College Achieve- 

ment. HENRY Borow, The Pennsylvania State 
College. 


The thesis was examined that a substantial part of the 
variations in college achievement is related to the opera- 
tion of professed attitudes and practices not directly 
evaluated by orthodox tests of academic aptitude. 

Of a large compilation of questionnaire-type items 


purporting to assess certain aspects of the non-intellectual 
behavior of college students, 399 were chosen for valida- 
tion against the criterion of academic overachievement- 


underachievement. Two samples were used, one com- 
prising 200 college women, and the other 190 college 
men. Each sample embraced two criterion groups: a) 
Positive deviates (Subjects each of whose attained first- 
year average exceeded his predicted average by at least 
one probable error of estimate); b) Negative deviates 
(Subjects each of whose attained first-year average fell 
at least one probable error below this predicted average). 
Grade predictions had been based on performance on a 
freshman test battery. 

Item validities were separately determined for each 
sex. Ninety of the items which evidenced greatest 
validity for both sexes were selected for further study. 
A procedure was devised and carried out for grouping the 
items by categories each of which presumably dealt with 
an important non-intellectual aspect of academic ad- 
justment. The six categories developed by this scheme 
were: (1) Curricular Adjustment (2) Maturity of Goals 
and Level of Aspiration (3) Personal Efficiency: Plan- 
ning and Use of Time (4) Study Skills and Practices (5) 
Mental Health (6) Personal Relations. 

New samples were selected to validate the final ques- 
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tionnaire, tentatively named The College Inventory of 
Academic Adjustment, against three criteria. These 
were freshman grades, the overachievement-under- 
achievement criterion, and selected trait tests. Although 
composite scores and category scores on the final in- 
ventory were independent of college aptitude test scores, 
they were significantly related to each of the criteria. 
Composite scores demonstrated split-half and test-re- 
test reliabilities of approximately .90 for both sexes. 
(15 min.] 


2:40 P.M. The Kuder Preference Scores of Successful 
and Unsuccessful Enlisted. Men Assigned to Re- 
cruiting Functions in the United States Army. Starr, 
PERSONNEL RESEARCH SECTION, PERSONNEL RE- 
SEARCH and PROCEDURES BRANCH, The Adjutant 
General’s Office. 


The shift of emphasis from induction to voluntary en 
listment in the Army placed considerable importance 
upon the selection of enlisted personnel for recruiting 
duty. The Personnel Research Section was directed in 
the Spring of 1946 to devise a program by means of which 
personnel could be selected for this type of assignment. 
Because no concentration of personnel currently func- 
tioning in this assignment was available, the necessary 
research was conducted by mail. Of 2400 enlisted men 
currently functioning as recruiters, the names of the best 
800 and the least effective 800 were supplied to the 
Personnel Research Section. The Commanding Officers 
of each of these men administered the Kuder Preference 
Record (Army version) and an extensive biographic 
information form to the experimental population. The 
total test administration was conducted in three sessions 
of approximately two hours each and was done either 
individually or in groups, as circumstances permitted. 
Forms were returned by mail to the Personnel Research 
Section. Papers were scored on all standard Kuder 
keys and biserial correlations from wide spread class 
intervals computed on each. In addition, a complete 
item analysis was performed on 400 of the high and 400 
of the low cases and a recruiter key developed therefrom. 
On the basis of the remaining 800 cases (those not used 
in the item analysis) a biserial correlation of the new key 
was obtained. Product moment correlations were ob- 
tained between the new key and the several standard 
keys. [15 min.] 


3:00 P.M. A Study of Success and Failure Among 
Student Nurses. Irwin Avucust BERG, University 
of Illinois. 

It was noted that 32.4 per cent of student nurses in a 
metropolitan hospital dropped nurses’ training because 

of poor scholarship or other reasons. Data from a 
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battery of tests administered to 111 entering nursing 
students were treated statistically, as were data concern- 
ing age, height-weight ratio, grades, months in training. 
The aim was to select future students more likely to 
succeed. Tests as the A.C.E. Psychological Examina- 
tion, the Washington University Series for Nursing 
Aptitude, Nursing Arithmetic, and Reading Comprehen- 
sion gave significantly higher mean scores, statistically, 
for scholastically successful nurses when compared with 
nurses dropped for poor grades. Preference Record scores 
also revealed differences which related to success. Those 
who voluntarily resigned because they disliked training 
averaged youngest in age of all groups. Proper use of 
the significant factors listed above, it is believed, could 
materially reduce the number of failures in nurses’ 
training. [10 min.]} 


3:15 P.M. Non-Directive Interviewing Techniques in 
Vocational Counseling. BERNARD J. COVNER, Voca- 
tional Counseling Service, Inc., New Haven, 
Connecticut. 


Despite the fact that the interview is the basic medium 
through which most vocational counseling is conducted, 
vocational counselors have been traditionally more con- 
cerned with psychometrics and occupations than with 
interviewing techniques. In practice, the interview has 
been treated as a fairly discrete step in the counseling 


process, quite apart from preparation for tests, discussion 
of test results etc., and consisting mainly in giving and 


obtaining information. In the opinion of the writer, 
the non-directive approach offers a major contribution 
to vocational counseling in its systematic formulation 
of interviewing techniques as such, making vocational 
counseling a systematic interviewing process encompass- 
ing all discussion with the client. 

A deliberate attempt has been made by the writer to 
apply non-directive interviewing techniques wherever 
possible in the vocational counseling of more than 170 
clients. Illustrations wiil be given of techniques used 
to advantage in the first interview, in preparation for 
testing, in interpreting test results, in dealing with dis- 
crepancies between aspiration and ability, in discussing 
occupations, etc. Suggestions will be given on learning 
to use non-directive techniques. The chief conclusion 
is that in proportion as a vocational! counselor learns to 
use non-directive techniques, the greater percentage of 
his clients will he be able to deal with effectively. [15 
min.} 


3:35 P.M. Step by Step Vocational Guidance Counseling 
in Contrast to Counseling in a Single Interview. 
Frank M. FLETCHER, University of Michigan. 
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It is proposed that yocational guidance programs for 
veterans be reviewed. Present procedures generally 
consist of a concentrated counseling process with an 
employment objective being selected on the spot. 
Preliminary data collected at the University of Michigan 
indicates that only a portion of cases, particularly 
potential university enrollees, may be adequately 
counseled in this manner. Many veterans require 
extended periods of guided occupational investigation 
and periodic interviews in order to choose a satisfactory 
employment objective. 

Step by step vocational guidance counseling should be 
utilized in order that employment objectives may be 
determined in a gradual and logical manner on the basis 
of broad knowledge of individual interests, aptitudes, 
and occupational information. A general area objective 
should be selected as a first step followed by various steps 
of elimination until a final specific employment objective 
is attained. [10 min.} 


3:50 P.M. Informal Projective Techniques in Client- 
centered Counseling. HAROLD B. PEpinsky, Michi- 
gan State College. 

Informa] projective materials, forming part of the 
counselor’s office furnishings and non-standardized, are 
recommended as aids in client-centered counseling. 

Fifty clients of a university counseling center were 
asked to respond to a lithograph hanging in a counselor’s 
office. Clients were university students, the majority 
freshmen, in the age range 16-43 years. The lithograph, 
measuring 11” by 16”, depicted a bleak landscape. 

Protocols of responses plus supplementary case- 
record materials suggest the lithograph’s value in client- 
centered counseling. (1) It allowed the client: to feel 
at ease (the stimulus-situation was seemingly external) 
permitting free responses, to release tension through 
expressing emotionally-toned ideas, and to develop self- 
insight. (2) It enabled the counselor, without direct 
questioning, to clarify his diagnosis by uncovering hidden 
motives. 

Experimentation with other media (e.g., anagrams, free 
drawings) has been equally promising. [10 min.] 


4:05 P.M. Selecting Executives by Psychological Tests, 
CLAUDE EDWARD THompsoNn, University of Omaha. 


The purpose of this research was to determine what 
contribution tests could make to executive personnel 
procurement procedures of a large management engineer- 
ing firm. Eight tests, comprising 34 different measures 
were administered to 25 men, so selected on the basis of 
performance records and consensus of agreement that 15 
were classified as Superior and 10 as Marginal. Sig- 
nificant differences in mean scores for the two groups 
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were found on 12 of the 34 measures. The Superior 
group was above average on 16 of 17 useable measures 
and average on one. The Marginal group was above 
average on 13, average on three, and below average on 
one. The Superior group had higher percentile stand- 
ings than the Marginal group on 13 of the 17 useable 
measures. Implications of the results for executive 
selection will be discussed. [10 min.] 


CHILDHOOD AND ADOLESCENCE 


Program arranged by the Division on Childhood and 
Adolescence 
Wednesday, September 4, 2:00 P.M. 
Logan Hall, Room 117 
Joun E. ANDERSON, Chairman 


2:00 P.M. Effects of Institutional vs. Boarding Home 
Care on a Group of Infants. Rutu Jacogs Levy, 
Washington Childrens’ Home Society, Seattle. 


Lowerey, Bender, Goldfarb and others have shown 
effects of early institutional placement on personality 
development. Gesell has shown how institutional 


placement effects older babies. Observation, in a 
Childrens’ Home, over three year period, of 230 children, 
over half of whom were under six months, and all of 
whom were free for adoption, permitted comparison of 
developmental status of those reared in a nursery and 


those reared in boarding homes before adoption. Scales 
used were Gesell, Kuhlmann, Merrill-Palmer, 
Goodenough, Pintner-Paterson, and Stanford-Binet. 
Results indicate higher developmental status for 129 
boarding home babies than for 101 nursery babies. 
Dividing 230 into those under 6 months, those between 
6 and 12 months, and those over 12 months, there is 
always same trend. No reliable difference exists between 
the two groups in length of time from initial agency 
contact to adoptive placement. [10 min.] 


2:15 P.M. Influence of Institutional Living upon the 
Functioning Level of Young Children. WisELorre K. 
FiscHER, The Hartley-Sa!mon Clinic, Inc. Hartford. 


Three hundred eighty-six children between three 
months and five years of age were tested by the Cattell 
Infant Intelligence Scale (respectively Stanford Binet, 
Form L), in evaluation for adoptive placement. Child- 
ren below 12 months showed a normal distribution of 
intelligence levels both in family placement and in- 
stitutions. Distribution of intelligence levels in family 
children above 12 months also remained stable, while 
the level obtainable on institutional children dropped so 
severely that the median IQ fell below normal! range. 

Lack of emotional and intellectual stimulation as well 
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as influence of precocious group living are seen as causes 
of this inability to respond to a test situation. The 
conclusion is drawn that the validity of test scores 
obtained on young children who have been subject to 
prolonged institutionalization is questionable. Social 
implications of this are obvious. [10 min.] 


2:30 P.M. The Appraisal of Parent Behavior, ALFRED 
L. Batpwin, Samuel S. Fels Research Institute. 


The Fels Parent Behavior Rating Scales which have 
been in use for nine years in the research program of the 
Fels Institute can now be demonstrated to form a reliable 
valid tool for the appraisal of significant aspects of parent 
behavior. 

The reliability of the scales can be demonstrated. in 
several ways. The correlations between ratings by the 
same home visitor on two successive semi-annual visits 
have a median at .73. Correlations between ratings of 
the same homes by different visitors on two visits 
separated by one year have a median at .61. Correla- 
tions between two visitors ratings of the same home after 
a joint visit have a median at .73. Furthermore, the 
factor analyses of the intercorrelations of the thirty 
variables for different raters result in very similar factor 
patterns. 

These factor analyses result in the following factors. 
1. The emotional warmth or acceptance of the parent- 
child relationship. 2. Objectivity. On this dimension 
parent behavior ranges from the cool objective detach- 
ment of the scientific parent to the close emotional 
entanglement of the overprotective parent or the 
emotionally antagonistic parent. 3. Parental Control. 
Parent behavior varies from highly restrictive control 
through democratic freedom to extreme laissez faire. 

It has been shown that the pattern of parent behavior 
ratings is meaningfully related to such characteristics 
of the parent as intelligence, education and cultural 
mores. Furthermore, the ratings are meaningfully 
related to such characteristics of the child as IQ, IQ 
changes, and social development. 

In summary the Fels Parent Behavior Scales offer 
a thoroughly tested tool for the appraisal of parent 
behavior and should be of value in research organizations 
or social agencies which require the evaluation of the 
parent-child relationship. [15 min., slides.] 


2:50 P.M. The Diagnosis of Parent Behavior. JOAN 
C. KaLuorn, Samuel S. Fels Research Institute. 
The Fels Parent Behavior Rating Scales are a reliable 
measure of clinically important aspects of homes. Each 
variable of the battery contributes to an integrated 
clinical picture, showing even the subtle differences which 
influence the impact of the parent’s behavior on the child. 
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Two profiles will be analyzed to illustrate the clinical 
value of the scales. 

The two homes are strikingly alike on 21 of the 30 
variables. Both are extremely warm and child-centered, 
highly indulgent and at the same time restrictive. Evi- 
dence from the home visit reports confirms this descrip- 
tion. According to the clinical material, however, the 
mother in Home A is an exceedingly neurotic person, 
suspicious of outsiders, and centering her entire emotional 
warmth upon her son, an only child. The mother in 
Home B, on the other hand, is a friendly sociable person 
whose motives in her parent behavior stem from an 
effort to raise a “‘good child’’ who will be a worthwhile 
social product. 

The clinical distinction between these two parents 
is also found in certain variables on the profile, where 
they differ markedly. Home A is rated as maladjusted 
and reclusive, Home B as adjusted and sociable. Home 
A is more lax in enforcement and less severe in actual 
penalties than Home B. This mother is also more 
emotional in her handling of the child, and lacking in 
understanding. 

The interpretation of the profile, therefore, even of 
those parts which are similar, must take account of the 
entire pattern. Though both homes are warm and 
restrictive, the impact on the child is different because 
of the differences in the accompanying variables. That 
such differences are not merely academic can be shown 
by the developing personalities of the children them- 
selves. [15 min., slides.] 


3:10 P.M. The Influence of Affectional Family Rela- 
tionships on Personality and Character Development. 
ANDREW W. Brown, JOAN W. Morrison AND G. 
B. Coucu, University of Chicago. 


This study is an integral part of a larger one being 
conducted by the Committee on Human Development at 
the University of Chicago on the factors influencing the 
growth of character and personality in a typical small 
Midwestern town. 

The purpose of this particular part of the study was 
to test one of the hypotheses set up by the Committee, 
namely: that character development is determined by 
affectional family relationships. As the study pro- 
gressed, however, two purposes emerged: (1) to devise 
and validate an instrument for the measurement of 
affectional family relationships, and (2) to determine the 
extent to which these relationships influence personality 
and character development. 

Affectional family relationship was operationally 
defined as the degree to which confidence, security, 
mutual sharing, etc. exist within the family group. A 
questionnaire was prepared dealing with these relaticn- 
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ships in general. This was presented to 105:ten-year 
olds in 1943. Results were correlated with:- certain 
character criteria obtained from the ratings of teachers, 
peers, and youth-group leaders. The correlations were 
such as to warrant a continuation of the research. 

In 1946 the questionnaire was revised; items were 
selected which fitted into ten specific areas thought to be 
revealing of affectional relationships. The questions 
were answered on a five point scale. Thus, it was 
possible to have a quantitative rating on each section of 
the questionnaire. 

The responses were checked to see how closely they 
portrayed the actual conditions in the home. This was 
done in two ways: (1) by comparing these scores with 
the results of interviews made with the parents, and (2) 
by comparing the scores with ratings made by competent 
judges after intensive case studies. 

The scores of the revised questionnaires were again 
correlated with the character criteria. Results will 
be presented at the meeting. [15 min., slides.] 


3:30 P.M. Speech Sound Mastery during Infancy. 
Orvis C. Irwin, State University of Iowa. 


Ninety-five infants ranging in age from one to 30 
months were visited in their homes and their spon- 
taneously uttered speech sounds were recorded in the 
International Phonetic Alphabet. The sounds uttered 
on each of 30 respirations constituted the sample obtained 
at each visit. The speech sound elements present in the 
infant’s vocalization were analysed in terms of types and 
frequency. The former refers to the variety of sounds as 
such, the latter to the number of times each type occurs. 
Mean type and mean frequency were calculated from the 
equations. Curves representing the theoretical values 
were drawn to indicate the nature of speech sound 
development for the entire period. Various aspects of 
speech sound development are considered including 
phoneme type and frequency, vowel and consonant 
types, sex differences and variability. The type-token 
ratio is also discussed. The rates of development in 
speech sound mastery are indicated by the curves. In 
general the type curves are parabolic, the frequency 
curves are exponential indicating that increments in the 
infant’s mastery of the various sound elements decrease 
with age whereas the frequency of production is an 
accelerating function. A three variable graph’ from 
which the type-token ratio can easily be read has been 
constructed. [15 min., slides.] 


3:50 P.M. A Functional Analysis of Colloquial Speeck 


among Adolescents. 
versity of California. 


Mary Cover Jones, Uni- 
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In connection with the Adolescent Growth Study, 
recorcs were made of spontaneous verbalizations in 
“free” social situations. The data cover a four year 
period for 200 subjects, ages 13 to 17. The categories 
in which language units were classified include (a) 
content: dancing, school marks etc; (b) attitude: en- 
thusiastic, annoyed, etc; (c) function: to display, 
dominate, etc. 

Adolescert language was typically colorful (slangy, 
idiomatic); highly charged (vituperative, ecstatic); 
ostentatiously careless; centered largely in personal and 
interpersonal relationships. It was used to release 
tensions, bolster the ego, channel aggression; as well as 
for giving or receiving information, establishing social 
contacts, exchanging gossip. 

These changes occurred over the 4 year period: 
references to academic and vocational interests and world 
affairs increased: those to social events, clothes, de- 
creased (broadened horizons). Language usage became 
slightly more careful, less colorful. [10 min.] 


4:05 P.M. Socio-economic Status and Performance of 
Negro College Women, North and South, on the ACE. 
S. O. Roserts, Fisk University. 


The present investigation is concerned with intelligence 
test performance of freshman women from the North 
and South when the groups are comparable in socio- 
economic status. Fifty-five of the subjects came from 
the North and eighty-eight from the South. All were 
given the 1945 ACE, and parental occupations were 
classified according to the Minnesota Occupational 
Scale. 

On the basis of socio-economic status alone, as deter- 
mined in this study, students from the North made 
significantly better scores on the ACE than did Southern 
students. Matched groups, in terms of socio-economic 
status, rank in high school class, size of class, and previous 
test experience, yielded smaller differences that still 
favored the Northern subjects. Mothers’ occupaticns 
were more closely associated with variable performance 
than were fathers’ occupations. Alberta Rooks ccl- 
laborated in the study. [10 min.] 


INTERNSHIPS IN INDUSTRY 


Roundtable arranged by the Division of Industrial and 
Business Psychology 
Wednesday, September 4, 4:30 P.M. 
Logan Hall, Room 18 
VERNON P. ScueErpr, Chairman 
Participants: C. C. Grppons, C. SmitH, Kari 
E, StroMsEm, and Marron A. BiLts 


BUSINESS MEETINGS 


Wednesday, September 4, 4:30 P.M. 
Division of Clinical Psychology, Logan Hall, Room 17 
Division on the Teaching of Psychology, College Hall, 
Room 213 
Division of Theoretical-Experimental 
College Hall, Room 110 
Division of Military Psychology, College Hall, Room 310 
Psychometric Society, College Hall, Room 211 


DIVISION OF PERSONALITY AND SOCIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


Business Meeting and Address of the Chairman, GorDON 
W. ALLPORT 
Wednesday, September 4, 4:30 P.M. 
Bennett Hall, Room 301 


INVITED ADDRESS 


Professor A. C. Kinsey, Department of Zoology, Uni- 
versity of Indiana 
Studies on Human Sex Behavior 
Wednesday, September 4, 8:15 P.M. 
Irvine Auditorium 
Rosert M. YERKEs, Chairman 


BUSINESS MEETING 


Council of Representatives of the American Psychological 
Association 
Wednesday, September 4, 8:15 P.M. 
Bennett Hall, Room 201 
Henry E. Garrett, Chairman 


SENSORY FUNCTIONS 


Psychology, 


Program arranged by the Division of Physiological and 
Comparative Psychology 
Thursday, September 5, 9:30 A.M. 
College Hall, Room 110 
CLARENCE H. Granam, Chairman 


9:30 A.M. Interrelations of Accommodation and Con- 
vergence: A Study in the Dynamics of Vision. JouN 
A. BROMER AND S. Epcar Wirt, Division of Applied 
Psychology, Purdue University. 


Some of the most useful information about visual 
functions has come from the measurements of ocular 
muscle action. Measurements of phoria indicate con- 
vergence posture. The cross-cylinder test has been used 
by some ophthalmic specialists as an indicator of accom- 
modation posture. 

Accommodation is a function of the smooth muscles 
of the iris and ciliary muscle. Convergence, on the 
other hand, is mediated by the striated muscles of the 
exterior eye. It was first pointed out by Helmholtz that 
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these processes, involving (as we know today) quite 
different nerve and effector mechanisms, were intimately 
related. Associated responses that involve two such 
dissimilar functions are obviously of importance in the 
theoretical considerations of physiological optics. 

The practical importance of the relation between 
accommodation and convergence is the fact that any 
lenses prescribed to alter or correct the focus of the eyes 
will also affect some convergence characteristics. The 
implications of this fact have not always been taken into 
account by ophthalmic practitioners. 

The present study reports careful measurements of the 
changes in convergence posture induced by changes in 
accommodative requirement. It also reports measure- 
ments of the converse relationship: changes in accom- 
modative posture induced by changes in the convergence 
requirement. Subjects for the experiment were 100 
college students, on whom phoria measurements were 
made at a true distance of 13 inches with different 
binocular sphere stimuli, and cross-cylinder measure- 
ments made at the same distance with different binocular 
prism stimuli. 

The results show an almost linear relationship between 
the accommodative and convergence functions. Thus, 


even when the accommodative and convergence functions 
are dissociated by the phoria and cross-cylinder test 
procedures, an induced change in either function is 
accompanied by a predictable response of the other 


function. Hypotheses to account for the relationship 
demonstrated in the experiment will be presented and 
briefly discussed. [15 min., slides.] 


9:50 A.M. Some Contrast Thresholds of Human 
Binocular Vision. H. RicHarp BLACKWELL, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 


During the war years, it became evident that a knowl- 
edge of visual contrast thresholds was necessary for the 
successful conduct of certain military operations. Con- 
trast thresholds for human vision had been obtained by a 
large number of experimenters over a period of fifty years. 
The existing data were inadequate to the military needs 
because in almost no case had normal binocular vision 
been investigated. In addition, the entire range of 
variables had not been investigated by any single experi- 
mental study or in fact by all the experiments, with 
diverse procedures and observers, combined. Asa 
consequence, it was decided that an extensive laboratory 
study should be undertaken. <A contract was initiated 
by the Navy Department under which the National 
Defense Research Committee supervised a laboratory 
program conducted by the Louis Comfort Tiffany 
Foundation. 

Threshold values of contrast were obtained by the 
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constant method for each of a group of nine observers 
in each of a large number of experimental sessions. - Each 
experimental session consisted of 320 stimulus presenta- 
tions from which data threshold contrasts were computed 
by the Urban constant process. Approximately 700 
experimental sessions were conducted, which included 
wide variations in stimulus area, stimulus shape, stimulus 
duration, and adaptation brightness. The entire pro- 
gram, covering a period of two and one half years, 
represents more than two million individual observations 
of a stimulus. 

Complex functions relating the various experimental 
parameters were obtained, in general agreement with 
expectations based on existing data. The experimental 
points were sufficiently precise so that systematic devia- 
tions from the predictions of current theoretical 
treatments could be detected. The existence of dis- 
crepancies is not surprising since the reported data alone 
represent the normal binocular visual function of the 
human. [15 min., slides.] 


10:10 A.M. The Limits of Complete Spatial Summation 
in the Peripheral Retina of the Human Eye. Rosert 
H. Brown, Clark University. 


It has long been recognized that the effects of an 
increase in the size of the retinal image are similar to 
those resulting from an increase in its intensity. This 
relationship is illustrated by Ricco’s law that the 
quantity of light entering the eye, or the product of area 
and intensity, is constant at the foveal threshold. Vari- 
ous investigations have indicated the inapplicability of 
the reciprocity function to larger areas of stimulation in 
either the foveal or peripheral retina. The present 
study involves determinations of the limits within which 
complete spatial summation occurs in the peripheral 
retina of the human eye. 

Monocular intensity thresholds have been measured 
by a modified method of limits for 12 circular areas, 
illuminated by white light and varying in diameter from 
0.64 to 51 minutes of visual angle. The measurements 
were made for a region in the temporal periphery, 
approximately 30 degrees from the fovea. 

Results are available for three subjects. In each case 
as area increases threshold intensity decreases. 
Measurements made in the present experiment indicate 
no lower limit in the retina to perfect spatial summation, 
no matter how small the stimulus. The upper limit for 
complete summation seems to occur when the diameter 
exceeds 10 to 25 minutes of visual angle. As the circular 
area increases greater than this, there is a slight but 
increasing departure from strict reciprocity, and changes 
in area become less effective. This limit is in agreement 
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with other experiments and with estimates of the con- 
vergence of receptors on a single ganglion cell. 

This study was conducted with the cooperation of 
Misses Ellen A. Elste and Anita Kassen, psychology 
graduate students in the University. [15 min., slides.] 


10:30 A.M. The Significance of Changes in Pattern 
Vision Foliowing Occipital Lobe Injury. Hans- 
Luxas TEUBER, Harvard University, and Morris 
B. BENDER, Commander MC(S), USNR, US Naval 
Hospital San Diego, California. 


In a series of cases with battle injuries of the occipital 
lobes, studied at a large Naval hospital, eleven patients 
presented systematic changes in pattern vision. There 
were: (1) alterations in the orientation of perceived 
figures (displacements, rotations, and recessions in 
visual space); (2) changes in apparent size (micropsia, 
macropsia); (3) deformations of contours (dysmor- 
phopsia, metamorphopsia); (4) formation of multiple 
images (monocular diplopia and polyopia). 

The phenomena were homonymous in the implicated 
fields of vision. Their severity (and, especially, the 
extent and direction of a given distortion in contour) 
varied systematically from one area of the field to 
another. In areas of maximal disturbance, the subjects 
showed consistent forms of spatial disorientation. They 


pointed past fixed targets in constant directions, and 


erred grossly in the bisection of lines. Their behavior 
suggested a systematic deformation of coordinates in 
the subjective visual space. 

In subsequent experiments the temporal sequence of 
stimulations as well as their spatial patterns were 
manipulated. All disturbances were clearly minimized 
on tachistoscopic presentation at moderate speeds (0.1 
sec.). With briefer exposures, the time necessary for 
contour formation was found to be significantly longer 
in the occipital lobe group than in twenty normal con- 
trols. There were practically no distortions, but 
abnormally pronounced gamma-movements. On pro- 
longed fixation of a pattern, the alterations in perceived 
shape progressively increased, they were similarly en- 
hanced by simultaneous exposure of patterns in different 
areas of the field. Conversely, increase in illumination 
reduced the perceptual distortions. 

The observed systematic displacements and deforma- 
tions of visual patterns demonstrate the practicality of 
ordering events in the visual cortex to a vector-field. 
The field-hypothesis, however, needs specific elaboration 
in order to account for the frequent occurrence of multiple 
image formation following occipital lesions. [15 min., 
slides.} 
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10:50 A.M. The Perception of the Pitch of High Fre- 
quencies. WiILtarD R. University of 
Missouri. 


These experiments were performed to gain insight into 
the fundamental nature of pitch perception. Prelimin- 
ary experiments were performed with a group of 10 
subjects on the effects of tonal intensity, binaural stimula- 
tion, and muscular tension on the perception of the pitch 
of high frequencies. Subjects, using a variable frequency 
oscillator, adjusted successive subjective octaves to a 
standard 2100 cycle tone, to the limit of their hearing. 
Records were made of the frequencies corresponding to 
each subjective octave and to the upper threshold. The 
effect of the experimental variables on these judgments 
was then measured. 

Results indicated differences between subjects in 
number of octaves heard under normal conditions, even 
when the upper thresholds were the same, as well as a 
definite effect of the experimental variables. 

Because of inter-individual differences in the direction 
of effects of these variables, a long series of experiments 
was performed with two subjects, available for extended 
observations, to determine the consistency of effects over 
a period of time. Results obtained with increased 
intensity, binaural stimulation, and muscular tension 
showed a consistent and marked raising of the pitch of 
the higher frequencies. Under the influence of the 
treatments, pitches appeared which were not previously 
present, even though there was no appreciable change in 
the upper thresholds with binaural stimulation and 
muscular tension. The effects of the further variables of 
alcohol, and benzedrine sulphate were investigated with 
these two subjects, and were shown to be related to the 
effects of the other three variables. 

The results of all these experiments indicate definitely 
that a simple “place” theory of pitch perception is not 
adequate, and that the nervous system must be regarded 
as more than a mechanism for the simple transmission 
of a spatial disturbance from the cochlea. [15 min., 
slides.] 


11:10 A.M. The Effects of Loud Sounds upon the Ear; 
Results and Interpretations. ERNest GLEN WEVER 
AND KENDON R. Situ, Princeton University. 

Results on the stimulation deafness experiment, which 

extend the information previously available, permit a 

particular consideration of the following problems: 

(1) the relation of stimulus frequency to the character of 

the impairment, (2) the dependence upon sensitivity of 

the ear, and (3) the nature and course of the degenerative 
changes. Data on the effects of overstimulation, as 
measured by cochlear potential tests and histological 
examinations, are presented for several groups of guinea 
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pigs and rabbits. A theoretical evaluation of the 
evidence is attempted. [15 min., slides.] 


11:30 A.M. Human Fetal Reactivity to Tonal Stimula- 
tion. JACK BERNARD, The Klein Institute. 


This study was undertaken at the Samuel S. Fels 
Research Institute for the purpose of determining 
whether the human fetus in utero is capable of responding 
to tonal stimulation. 

The stimulus consisted of relatively-pure tones 
generated by an audio-frequency oscillator, amplified, 
and delivered to the maternal abdomen in the region of 
the fetal head through a loudspeaker. The criterion of 
responsiveness was change in fetal heart rate, which was 
objectively recorded by a writing pen on a moving tape 
after having been picked up from the maternal abdomen 
by microphone and suitably amplified. There were 73 
stimulations of four subjects. 

Evidence is presented to show that the human fetus 
in utero is capable not only of responding to tonal 
stimulation as such, but of responding to a range of 
tones between 20 and 5000 dv/sec. [10 min.] 


PERSONALITY AND SOCIAL II 


Program arranged by the Division of Personality and 
Social Psychology 
Thursday, September 5, 9:30 A.M. 
Logan Hall, Room 18 
Gorpon W. ALLport, Chairman 


9:30 A.M. Scaling the Meaning of Words. RICHARD 
LEDGERWOOD, College of William and Mary. 


Application of familiar methods of measurement by 
relative position to intensity series of English synonyms 
offers an approach to the problem of quantifying dif- 
ferences in the meaning of words. The ranking method 
applied by 109 subjects to ten critical epithets of per- 
formance with a largely favorable reference showed an 
adequate differentiation of six terms, in descending order 
of value, incomparable, superlative-superb, excellent- 
meritorious, competent-good, satisfactory-adequate, and 
passable. The method of paired comparison applied by 
95 subjects to seven nouns signifying degrees of anger 
yielded the following scale: rage, fury, anger, exaspera- 
tion, vexation, irritation, and annoyance, with exasperation 
standing midway between the extremes. A modification 
of the method of paired comparison made it possible to 
deal simultaneously with two series of synonyms anton- 
ymous to each other. Thirteen adjectives of size figured 
in this experiment, seven synonyms of “large”’ and six of 
“small.” In descending order of value, stupendous 
was found to be roughly commensurate with microscopic, 


enormous with minute, huge with tiny, and big with little. 
An incidental finding concerns a theory of the phonetic 
symbolism of the high front vowel. [i] and the low back 
vowels [a] and [9] advanced by Jespersen, Paget, and 
Sapir. The supposed vowel symbolism is congruent 
with the meaning of the word in little and large and in- 
congruent in small and big. Differences found support 
the theory. 

Psychophysical procedures based on Thurstone’s 
law of comparative judgment have been applied to the 
problem of rational scaling. Unidimensionality of the 
continuum, equality of units, and the location of a real 
zero are considered. Sex differences and regional varia- 
tion are discussed as well as the correspondence of rational 
and empirical scales. It is believed that the methods 
developed may contribute to the advancement of 
semantics. [15 min., slides.] 


9:50 A.M. Motivation for War Time Service Overseas. 
EvGENIA HANFMANN, Mount Holyoke College. 


An intensive screening program developed by the Office 
of Strategic Services for its civilian and military personnel 
was utilized for studying the candidates’ motives in 
volunteering for a war time assignment overseas. The 
purpose of the study was twofold: (1) to shed light on 
people’s reasons for personal participation in the war, 
and (2) to discover relationships between the various 
kinds of motives and the personal characteristics that 
make for a higher or lower effectiveness of a person. 
The candidates’ motives for volunteering were ascer- 
tained in the course of an interview and check off on a 
check list. The 500 subjects were subdivided in groups, 
according to the scores that had been assigned to’ them, 
on the basis of an extensive program of clinical testing, 
on the variables of emotional stability, social relations, 
and intelligence. The motives of the candidates who 
received high scores on each of these variables were 
compared with the motives of those who received low 
scores. 

The results of the study indicate that the type of 
motivation is definitely related to the person’s emotional 
stability, less closely related to his effectiveness in 
social relations, and has very little relation with the 
degree of his intelligence. For the group as a whole the 
outstanding finding was the relative infrequency of all 
motives directly related to the war and to its expected 
outcome; more than half of the motives given represented 
personal wishes connected with the person’s peacetime 
pursuits, most frequently with his work and professional 
plans. Motives related to the war were based on a 
general feeling of group belongingness much more 
frequently than on any specific ideologies, and only very 
infrequently could be considered as expressions of 
aggressive drives. [15 min., slides.] 
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10:10 A.M. Fear and Courage in Aerial Combat. 
LAURANCE F. SHAFFER, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 


Military aviation in wartime gave an unparalleled 
opportunity to study the problem of fear as experienced 
by normal men who had faced the imminent danger of 
death. An anonymous interrogation of 159 multiple- 
choice items was administered to 4,504 flyers just re- 
turned to the United States from tours of combat. The 
questions dealt with background factors, the frequency, 
symptoms, causes and effects of fear, and circumstances 
aiding or hindering its control. This study was con- 
ducted as a part of the AAF Aviation Psychology 
Program. 

Most flyers experienced fear on every mission, or 
almost every mission, that was judged to be more intense 
than any previous emotion. As immediate signs of fear, 
tachycardia, muscle tension, irritability, dryness of the 
mouth, sweating, stomach sensations, and a feeling of 
unreality were experienced in that order of frequency. 
Delayed symptoms, in order, included fatigue, rest- 
lessness, depression, overreaction to stimuli, loss of appe- 
tite, loss of zeal, and obsessive thoughts. 

Fear.was increased by being in danger when idle or 
when unable to take counteraction. Fear was controlled 
or reduced most effectively by confidence in equipment 
and leadership, by. goal-directed activity, and by social 
stimulation. Organizational morale, sense of duty, hope 
of survival, and personal pride appeared to be broader 
motivations that helped to reduce fear. Citations, pay, 
self-advancement, and hatred of the enemy were of little 
significance as motives. 

Implications are drawn concerning the nature of 
normal fear, and its relationship to neurotic anxiety. 
There are also applications to the training of military 
aviators, and to the utilization of personnel in combat 
organizations. [15 min., slides.] 


10:30 A.M. Altitude of World Citizenship. TueEo. 
F. Lentz, Washington University. 


A report of an extensive comparison of the pencil and 
paper reactions of 200 persons who do and 200 who do not 
purport to prefer world citizenship to national citizen- 
ship. All four hundred were white youth of both sexes 
living in the United States. In contrast to the latter, 
the former group appears not only (a) more internation- 
ally minded, but (b) more democratic and social minded 
in general, and (c) more radical minded on a wide array 
of social issues. 

More specifically the world minded show more definite 
antagonism to war; more hopefulness regarding universal 
disarmament; more opposition to compulsory military 
training: less prejudice against people of other nations 
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(including the Scotch, the Turks, and even the English 
in contrast to Americans); less antagonism or aversion 
to Negroes, Chinese, and Japanese in various relation- 
ships including common citizenship, common neighbor- 
hood and intermarriage; less partisan enthusiasm toward 
their own school, community or city as well as nation; 
less religious (conventionally) ; less belief in immortality, 
missions and efficacy of church attendance; more scien- 
tific minded and informed; less rigid in sex ethics, more 
feministic and less opposed to divorce; less emphatic 
regarding the virtue of obedience; more “sympathetic’”’ 
toward the misfit, the criminal, the unemployed, etc.; 
less favorable toward censorship of press, radio and mo- 
vies; more enthusiastic about the liberal and radical in 
the abstract as well as a number of concrete issues such 
as socialized medicine and industry, revised spelling, the 
metric system, modern transportation and items of diet 
and dress. 

Theoretic implications of these findings for a general- 
ized factor essential to world citizenship are discussed. 
{15 min.] 


10:50 A.M. Measured Response to Humor as an In- 
dicator of Personality Structure. I. Analysis of 
Humor. Raymonp B. CATTELL AND LEsTER B. 
Luporsky, University of Illinois. 


Psychologists have long been aware that some of the 
deeper aspects of personality are revealed by a person’s 
humor preferences. However, there have been no 
comprehensive attacks upon the problem which have 
been able to make humor tests available to psychologists 
as a tool for personality analysis. 

The aims of the first part of the research were to as- 
certain (1) how far humor appreciation is constant for 
the individual over a fairly long period of time; (2) 
what groupings of response are to be found expressed 
in humor reactions; (3) in what way humor responses 
are affected by familiarity with the joke; (4) in what way 
humor responses are related to personality. One hun- 
dred jokes, varied in subject matter and apparent dy- 
namic content, were given to a hundred selected subjects 
who made ratings of their enjoyment of each joke. At 
that session the subject estimated the number of jokes 
with which he was familiar and filled out a personal data 
questionnaire. Six months later the subjects were given 
the same jokes to rate. The split-half and repeat re- 
liabilities were obtained. Since it is impossible to make 
valid a priori estimates of which jokes measure similar 
content, a correlation cluster analysis of the responses 
was carried out which yielded 13 clusters. Most of 
these clusters hadsome readily recognizable psychological 
unity. The 13 clusters were then treated as separate 
measures, each subject being given a score for each cluster, 
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and the clusters were factor analyzed. Five factors were 
extracted. The possibility of the clusters and factors 
being first and second order personality factors respec- 
tively was discussed. The applications of our results 
in personality research were considered. [15 min.] 


11:10 A.M. Projection and another Form of False 
Social Perception. Gustav ICHHEISER, Talladega 
College. 


We fail to distinguish two psychological mechanisms 
which in spite of some similarities are essentially differ- 
ent. They result in two forms of false social perception. 
The one form (projection) consists in attributing to 
other people certain characteristics of our own, i.e. 
characteristics which we do but they actually do not 
possess. The second form consists in perceiving in 
others characteristics which we fail to perceive in our- 
selves. The first mechanism can be considered as path- 
ological in nature. The second is not “abnormal’’ but 
rather, individually and collectively, almost universal. 
We shall call this second form the “mote-beam-mecha- 
nism”, The research and theory of interpersonal and 
intergroup antagonisms tends at present to exaggerate 
the role of projection, possibly also of displacement and 
frustration-aggression mechanism, and to neglect the 
disturbing function of the ‘“mote-beam-mechanism.” 
{10 min.] 


11:25 A.M. Studies in Jewish Home Environment. 
Narpt, Jewish Education Committee of New 
York. 


Of all factors affecting Jewish education, the influence 
of the home has been the least dealt with. While it is 
well known that Jewish religious observance has been 
continuously on the decline, we have but vague ideas 
about the extent to which mores, ceremonies and rites 
continue to function in the Jewish home. 

Home Environment Tests—one for children and one 
for adults—were standardized on a sampling of 11 groups 
totalling about 1,000 cases. The test-retest reliability 
was found to be .83. 

Some of ihe findings were: (1) No relationship what- 
soever between the Jewish observance of the home and 
the following factors connected with the Hebrew school: 
achievement, attitude, conduct, absences, lateness. 
(2) Teachers’ judgment of the home environment of 
their purpils was found to be unreliable. (3) A lower 
index in the observance of the home is not necessarily 
a factor in the delinquency of a Jewish child. This con- 
clusion is based on a comparative study of normal Jewish 
children attending Hebrew schools and the inmates of 
the Hawthorne School for Wayward Jewish Boys and 
Girls. [10 min.] 
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11:45 A.M. The Validation of Dream-analysis as a 
Method for Appraising Personality. Catvin §S. 
HALL, Western Reserve University. ‘ 


Since dreams are projections, phantasies, and when 
recorded, personal documents, their usefulness for the 
diagnosis of personality is indicated. Although dream- 
interpretation is widely employed by clinicians and ana- 
lysts, the validation of this clinical tool has not been 
adequately determined. It is the major purpose of this 
study to investigate the validity of personality appraisals 
based upon the analysis of dreams. The interpretations 
rest upon the specific hypothesis that dreams portray 
inner conflicts. The interpretations are made by analyz- 
ing a series of recorded dreams from an individual. The 
analyses are formulated independently of any other 
information about the person. Five methods of valida- 
tion have been employed, namely, (1) social agreement, 
(2) internal agreement, (3) external agreement, (4) 
prediction, and (5) postdiction. The results demonstrate 
that dream-analysis is a valid method for diagnosing 
the dynamics of personality. [15 min.] 


CURRENT MILITARY RESEARCH 


Roundtable arranged by the Division of Military 
Psychology 
Thursday, September 5, 9:30 A.M. 
Bennett Hall, Room 301 
A. Hunt, Chairman 
1. Five-minute reports of military research in progress 
2. Discussion 
3. Summary and comments by Chairman 


HUMAN LEARNING 


Program arranged by the Division of Theoretical- 
Experimental Psychology 
Thursday, September 5, 9:30 A.M. 
Bennztt Hall, Room 201 
LEONARD CARMICHAEL, Chairman 


A Study of the Causes of Retroactive [nter- 
CuarLEs E. Oscoop, Yale University. 


9:30 A.M. 
ference. 


When new materials are interpolated between the 
original learning and recall of a given set of materials, 
retroactive interference frequently appears. McGeoch 
and others have attributed such interference to overt or 
implicit competition among responses at the point of 
recall; recently Melton and his co-workers have demon- 
strated the necessity for postulating at least one other 
causal factor which they tentatively identified as un- 
learning of the original responses during interpolation 
(Factor X). The present study uses letter-pairs as 
stimuli and meaningful adjectives as responses, which 
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function in the traditional retroactive inhibition para- 
digm, A — B; A — K; A — B, where the B and K ad- 
jectives are selected as similar or opposed in meaning. 
With the degree of original learning of the A — B series 
for all subjects equated, 1, 2, 4, or 8 reinforcements, 
respectively, of the interpolated A — K series are given 
to four groups of subjects. A complete record of all 
types of intrusion is kept, as well as an index of the la- 
tencies of both correct and intrusive responses. Analysis 
of these data yields the following general results: (1) 
unlearning of the original responses during interpolation 
is not significantly related to the degree of retroactive 
interference with these meaningful materials, (2) Mc- 
Geoch’s competition factor does not account entirely for 
either the total interference or for the differential inter- 
ference of similar and opposed materials, (3) a third 
factor, tentatively identified as “reciprocal inhibition of 
antagonistic responses,” is indicated as a cause of retro- 
active interference. [15 min., slides] 


9:50 A.M. Reaction Time as a Measure of Retroactive 
Inhibition. Leo Postman, Harvard University. 


Retroactive inhibition is usually measured in terms of 
the decrements in recall due to an interpolated activity. 
Such decrement measures may not be sufficiently sensi- 
tive. The subject may respond correctly but only after 
a momentary block or vicarious trial-and-error. It was 
hypothesized, therefore, that reaction time might be a 
sensitive measure of such interference as does not mani- 
fest itself in retention loss. 

The experimental paradigm was as follows: Experi- 
mental Group: Original Learning—Interpolated Learn- 
ing—Relearning. Control Group: Original Learning— 
Relearning. 

The original learning series consisted of twenty pairs of 
unrelated words. The interpolated learning series con- 
sisted of twenty word pairs whose left-hand members 
were identical with those in the original learning series 
while the right-hand members consisted of new unrelated 
words. The relearning series was identical with the 
original learning series. 

The anticipation method was used. The interpolated 
task was learned 2 minutes after the origina] learning. 
Relearning took place 48 hours after original learning. 
On all trials reaction time was recorded by means of a 
voice-key arrangement. 

Reaction time for correct responses decreased equally 
for both groups during the original learning. On all 
relearning trials, the experimental group showed signifi- 
cantly longer reaction times than the control group. 
During the relearning, reaction times of the control 
group became significantly shorter than they had been 
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during original learning while the reaction times of the 
experimental group never reached the original level. 

Thus, reaction time provides a measure of retroactive 
inhibition over and above measurement in terms of re- 
tention loss. The low correlations between the two 
measures suggest that two relatively independent pro- 
cesses may be operative. These processes are tentatively 
identified as (1) unlearning and (2) competition among 
responses. [15 min., slides] 


10:10 A.M. Factors Influencing ihe Occurrence of Rem- 
iniscence: Atlempted Formal Rehearsal During the 
Interpolated Period. Joun H. Rowrer, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. 


Three equally difficult experimental lists of fourteen 
nonsense syllables each were learned by twenty-four 
subjects to a criterion of ten out of fourteen correct an- 
ticipations. A serial anticipation technique of learning 
was used. The syllables were presented at a rate of two 
seconds each with a two second interval between trials. 
The experimental conditions were counterbalanced in an 
attempt to confound the effects of practice and the effects 
of experimental treatments. 

A five minute interval was interpolated _be- 
tween learning and the single additional trial from which 
the recall score was obtained. Under Condition I the 
subjects talked to a neutral counselor about any topic 
other than the learning experiment during the inter- 
polated period. Under Condition II the subjects read 
jokes during the interpolated period. Under Condition 
III the subjects sat at a memory drum during the inter- 
polated period and engaged in formal rehearsal of the list 
previously learned by attempting to recall the list upon 
the presentation of a stimulus pattern which consisted 
of a list of blank lines exposed under the same conditions 
as the original list had been exposed. 

The group mean recall scores were as follows: Condi- 
tion I, 10.19 syllables, Condition II, 9.26 syllables; 
Condition ITI, 8.02 syllables. Analysis of variance of 
the experimental data resulted in an F-value which was 
statistically significant. The t-test applied to the 
difference between the various means indicated that only 
the difference between the means of Conditions I and II 
were statistically significant. The difference between 
the criterion and recall scores obtained under Condition 
I which indicated the occurrence of the phenonemon of 
reminiscence were statistically significant at the one per 
cent level of confidence. [15 min., slides.] 


10:30 A.M. Experimental Investigation of the Rzlation 
of Language to Transposition Behavior in Young 
Children. MARGARET R. KuENNE, University of 
Minnesota. 
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This study hypothesizes that the simple mechanisms 
mediating transposition of response in infrahuman or- 
ganisms are identical with those responsible for similar 
behavior in children in the earliest stages of verbal de- 
velopment. After further verbal development, the 
child’s responses in the discrimination-learning situation 
become keyed to words relating to the cue aspect of the 
stimuli. Implications of this theory are that the ‘“‘non- 
verbal” child will transpose consistently on test stimuli 
near on the dimension to the training pair, but will show 
only chance response on transposition tests with distant 
stimuli. The “verbal” child would be expected to trans- 
pose on far and near tests. 

To test this hypothesis, an experiment was conducted 
using mental age as a rough indicator of verbal level. 
Forty-four children with mental ages of three to six years 
were trained to select the smaller of two squares, and 
tested with two pairs of still smaller squares having the 
same ratio as the training stimuli but one and five steps 
removed from them, respectively, on the size dimension. 
All spontaneous verbalizations of the size aspect of the 
stimuli were recorded, and attempts were made at the 
conclusion to elicit verbalization of the general principle 
of solution. 

Results revealed a highly significant relationship be- 
tween mental age and the occurrence of far transposition, 
and almost no relationship between mental age and near 
transposition. Significant relationships were also found 
between the occurrence of far transposition and the verbal 
generalization of the size aspect of the stimuli, and be- 
tween verbal generalization and mental age. The results 
are in accord in providing evidence in support of the 


proposed hypothesis. [15 min.] 


10:50 A.M. The Learning Function. Don Lewis, 
State University of Iowa. (With the assistance of 
William M. McPhee.) 


An attempt at further quantification of the human 
learning function was begun in 1941-42. The work was 
interrupted by the war but enough information was ob- 
tained to justify this initial report. The first step re- 
quired finding a learning situation which would lend 
itself to the desired amount of controlled variation. 
Neither associative learning of the kind ordinarily used 
in learning experiments nor acquisition of mechanical 
skill was consider suitable. A simple and vet unique 
problem-solving situation was devised. Subjects were 
required to identify words which they heard played back- 
wards on a phonograph. The identification of familiar 
words, presented and heard in a completely unfamiliar 
setting, was the basic task. The number of individual 
words in a sequence, their difficulty, and their kind, could 
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be varied. Transfer effects were not eliminated but were 
probably greatly reduced. 

Preliminary experimentation revealed essential short- 
comings in the method and paved the way for basic 
studies. A major experiment will be summarized. It 
involved the use of ten carefully chosen words and 155 
subjects. In a single trial, each of the ten words was 
played backwards three times in succession. The sub- 
fects were instructed to try to identify each word as it 
was played and to write down their solution. Knowledge 
of results was provided. Thirteen trials were given, the 
order of the words being different for each trial. 

The experimental data were treated in various ways 
but primarily to reveal changes in the learning function 
that resulted from variations in word difficulty and in 
subject ability. The learning curves for the easiest 
words and for the most capable subjects were hyperbolic, 
while those for the hardest words and the poorest sub- 
jects were linear. The in-betweens were in-between. 
The approach showed definite promise. [15 min., 
slides.] 


11:10 A.M. 
Motor Performance Curves. 
State University of Iowa. 


A Proposal for a Quantitative Analysis of 
Rosert B. AmMMONs, 


Many attempts have been made in the past to relate 
the phenomena of reminiscence and spaced practice. 


The purpose of the present paper is to define a system of 
variables within whose framework ‘explanation’ of these 


performance or ‘learning’ phenomena is possible. Quan- 
titative operational definitions are give. for warm-up 
decrement, temporary work decrement, permanent work 
decrement, and true level of learning in terms of per-cent 
time spent per trial on the pursuit rotor target. Once 
these variables have been definited, their mathematical 
relationship to such independent variables as amount of 
time spent in practice and length of inter-trial rest 
can be determined. On this basis, the performance curves 
of homogeneous groups should be predictable for wide 
ranges cf conditions of distribution of practice. Several 
actual pursuit rotor performance curves will be shown and 
one will be analysed. On the basis of this data, several 
tentative generalizations can be made. Certain further 
performance phenomena are deduced from these generali- 
zations. By means of the system outlined, variations in 
performance in ‘mental’ tasks such as rote learning can 
be related to motor performance. [15 min., slides.] 


11:30 A.M. Reinforcement of perception. RoBERt S. 


WoopwortH, Columbia University. 


In opposition to two groups of learning theorists— 
one group emphasizing perception and neglecting rein- 
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forcement, and the other group the reverse—it is con- 
tended that all learning is primarily perceptual, but that 
all effective perception is reinforced. The primary, 
direct reinforcement of sense organ adjustments such as 
fixation, accommodation and convergence of the eyes 
consists in the resulting clear vision. Similarly, the 
primary reinforcement of a perceptual process such as 
searching for a hidden figure is the clear standing out of 
that figure when found. When the size and shape of an 
object are perceived in harmony with the spatial char- 
acteristics of the situation, that perception is reinforced. 
Introspectively there is an actual strengthening or en- 
hancement of a successful perception, and objectively 
we have the evidence of recognition. If we turn now 
to the conditioning process in which reinforcement is 
clearly important, and ask what actually is reinforced, 
we have the answer that certain S-R connections are 
strengthened as an after-effect of reinforcement. But 
it would be more satisfactory if we could put our finger 
on a process which is literally reinforced, made stronger, 
at the very time when the reinforcement is applied. 
The CR itself is not reinforced for it is brought to a 
prompt termination by the US-UR. The “expectancy” 
of US may be said to be “confirmed” but it, too, is ter- 
minated instead of strengthened by the US. It is the 
perception of CS as preliminary to US that is directly 
strengthened by the coming of US, or weakened by the 
failure of US to arrive. What is really learned by rein- 


forcement in this and other simple cases is the meaning 
of a certain stimuJus, or the characteristics of a certain 


object. [15 min.] 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Program arranged by the Division of Educational 
Psychology 
Thursday, September 5, 9:30 A.M. 
College Hall, Room 320 
HERBERT S. ConraD, Chairman 


9:30 A.M. Unevenness of Ability and Brightness. J. 
W. Tixton, Yale University. 


Data were secured with which to determine the rela- 
tion between profile irregularity among the part scores 
on group intelligence tests and “I.Q.’s” obtained from the 
total scores on the same tests. Mental age was held 
relatively constant by comparing bright, average, and 
dull students within a narrow mental age range. 

The validity of the results of the single previous study 
of this kind suffers from several methodological weak- 
nesses. These doubtful aspects of procedure were 
avoided in the present study. Raw scores were con- 
verted into standard scores, the unit in each case being 
the standard deviation fcr the total mental age group 
being studied. For each pupil, the mean of his deviations 
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from his own average is the measure of unevenness. The 
tests used were The Detroit Primary Intelligence Test 
for Mental Age 8; the National Intelligence Test—Scale 
A for Mental Ages 10 and 11; and the Terman-McNemar 
Test of Mental Ability for Mental Age 13. 

At each of the mental age levels studied, 
the correlation between unevenness scores and [L.Q. is 
minus. At the 10 and 11 levels it is shown reliably that 
the dull are more uneven than the average, and that the 
average are more uneven than the bright. However, 
pupils with I.Q.’s above 115 are no less uneven than those 
with 1.Q.’s from 105-114. 

No generalization is made beyond profiles of part 
scores on group intelligence tests, for the differences 
noted may be differences in the taking of tests rather than 
differences in mental organization. [15 min.] 


9:50 A.M. A Comparison of Cerlain Measures of Hon- 
esty at Early Adolescence with Honesty in Aduit- 
hood—A Follow-Up Study. VERNON Jones, Clark 
University. 


A group of 304 girls and boys of grades 7 and 8 were 
tested in honesty by means of five tests of cheating in 
1932. Twelve years later one-half of the original group 
of girls were tested again in honesty and then interviewed. 
In neither testing period did the subjects know that they 
were being tested in honesty. The 1944 testing consisted 
of determining the honesty of the subjects in a situation 
involving money. 

A coefficient of contingency of .37 was obtained be- 
tween honesty as measured in early adolescence and in 
adulthood. This relationship is almost as high as the 
inter-r’s found by the experimenter between different 
tests of honesty in the original testing. According to the 
criterion used in the study 33 per cent of the adults failed 
to qualify as honest. This corresponds closely to the 
amount of cheating found in school situations among 
adolescents where outer controls are similarly lax. Of 
the adults who, as adolescents, had stood in the highest 
third of their group in honesty 75 per cent were honest 
in the 1944 testing. 

These results seem inconsistent with the concept of 
either complete specificity or generality in thinking of 
honesty psychologically. They seem, rather, to suggest 
that honesty depends upon progressive organization of 
inner and overt behavior. They also suggest that such 
organization has gotten well under way by late childhood 
or early adolescence and that the progress that has been 
made by that time is significantly related to adult or- 
ganization and conduct. 

The writer wishes to acknowledge his indebtedness 
to Florence Orinofsky in connection with the data on 
adults. [15 min.] 
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10:10 A.M. The Factors of Similarity and Association 
in Retroactive Inhibition. Howarp L. KINGSLEY, 
Boston University. 


Experiments were conducted to distinguish the factor 
of similarity from that of inter-list associations in retro- 
active inhibition. Lists of meaningful words were used. 
Four types of interpolated lists consisted of: (1) synonyms 
of original, (2) antonyms, (3) words of high association 
frequency, and (4) words of low association frequency. 
Loss of retention was highest for synonyms, next highest 
for antonyms, and least for words of low association fre- 
quency. Results support Sisson’s hypothesis and the 
organizational view, since for non-synonyms and non- 
antonyms retroaction increased with increase in associa- 
tion frequency. They show that similarity of meaning 
is an additional factor, since for words of equal association 
frequency, as indicated by Kent-Rosanoff tables, syno- 
nyms exceeded antonyms, and antonyms exceeded words 
not so related in meaning in retroactive effect. Data 
were obtained from 402 subjects. Rosemary Pierrel 
co-operated in the experiments. [10 min.] 


10:25 A.M. Further Attempts to Develop a “Mechanical 
Teacher.” S. L. Pressey, Ohio State University. 


At the 1925 meeting of the APA the writer presented 
and demonstrated a “mechanical instructor’ which 
automatically taught the right answers to objective 
questions, kept a cumulative record of the learner’s 
performance, and rewarded good work with candy. This 
1925 device was in turn a development of an apparatus 
devised ten years previous. The present paper reports 
certain perseverative attempts to go further with the 
same basic idea, expand its applications, and evaluate its 
effectiveness. 

The three devices now being tried all present objective 
questions to which responses are made by pressing keys, 
a succeeding question being presented only when the right 
answer to the first is found, and the number of errors 
being automatically counted; the devices also provide for 
reviews of a “lesson,” with scoring of progress until im- 
mediate mastery is achieved in terms of an errorless per- 
formance. One device brings up for review only prob- 
lems on which errors had been made in the previous run. 

Various types of material have been devised for use 
with the machines, from rote learning to problems of 
interpretation and judgment regarding material of some- 
what abstruse nature and with the issues presented by 
machine such that they in various ways elucidate the 
meanings of the material. 

Results deal with the comparative effectiveness of these 
devices and of conventional study and study-teach pro- 
cedures, in terms of direct recall of machine-taught 
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matter, recall of related matter, and free recall. It is 
concluded that the processes of learning are such that 
mechanical aids specifically adjusted to these processes 
can be of decided effectiveness. [15 min.] 


10:45 A.M. Condiiioning Altitudes: A re-interpretation 
of data. Harotp Saxe Tutte, City College, 
New York. 


In deriving laws of conditioning from the mass of data 
in that field, psychologists have subordinated two highly 
significant facts. (1) In every experiment some pleasant 
or unpleasant incentive or some reward or punishment 
has been provided. (2) Conditional reflexes do not in- 
volve any conscious intellectual processes: remembering, 
inferring, anticipating. Furthermore, little attention 
has been given to the differences between laws controlling 
the conditioning of reflexes and known laws of intellectual 
learning. Experiments involving affective accompani- 
ments of learning in human subjects have demonstrated 
that skills, tastes, and attitudes can be established with- 
out awareness by the learner of what he is learning, or 
even that he is learning. The inescapable inference is 
that affective learning is a second and unique kind of 
learning. The implications are potentially revolutionary 
for education. a) The confusing arguments regarding 
transfer of training are resolved by recognizing that in- 
terests are created by conditioning, which is essentially a 
process of transfer; while no transfer occurs in modifying 
image patterns (intellectual learning). b) Intolerance 
and all unreasoning attitudes are products of condition- 
ing. c) Sterotypes, and the fanaticism that they induce, 
are established by conditioning, not by intellectual proc- 
esses. d) Integrity of personality can be understood 
only when seen as a higher stage of conditioning. This 
clarifies the chief problem in Gestalt psychology. Recog- 
nition of affective learning as a distinct type, subject to 
its own unique laws—highly valuable when applied to 
the cultivation of social attitudes and ideals; paralyzing 
when applied to beliefs—will revolutionize education for 
citizenship and personality. [15 min.] 


11:05 A.M. Procedures Followed in the Preparation of 
Instructional Materials for Illiterate Men in the Army. - 
Pavt A. Wirty, Northwestern University. 


This paper will set forth the principles of learning and 
factors of motivation which were followed in preparing 
EM160 Meet Private Pete, EM161 Learning to Read, 
and EM163 Arithmetic of Every Day Life. It will de- 
scribe the source of the basic volcabulary methods 
of grading materials for difficulty, the provision for 
repetition of words and processes, and the procedures 
employed to attain mastery of fundamental habits and 
skills in reading and arithmetic. [10 min.] 
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DIAGNOSTIC TESTING 


Program arranged by the Division of Clinical Psychology 
Thursday, September 5, 9:30 A.M. 
Logan Hall, Room 17 
FrepDErRIcK L. WELLS, Chairman 


9:30 A.M. Use of Ability Sub-test Scores in Differentiat- 
ing between Diagnostic Categories among Psychiatric 
Patients. STAFF, PERSONNEL RESEARCH SECTION, 
PERSONNEL RESEARCH AND PROCEDURES BRANCH, 
The Adjutant General’s Office. 


The advantages and disadvantages, and the proper 
interpretaticn of possible methods of analyzing ability 
scores in evaluating them as predictors of psychiatric 
diagnosis, are discussed. It is held that saving in labor, 
greater possibility of obtaining optimal or near optimal 
combinations of predictors, and greater generality of re- 
sults is obtained if multiple regression analysis is em- 
ployed in preference to the difference score analysis 
procedures employed by Rapaport and other investiga- 
tors. Profile analysis is criticized as being subjective and 
open to the possibility of misleading interpretation. 
Scatter measures, which are defined as intra-individual 
standard deviations of standard scores to distinguish 
them from difference scores, are shown to be sums of 
products or souared terms. The hypothesis that scatter 
scores are efficient predictors is equivalent, consequently, 
to the assumption that curvilinear regression will add to 


predictive efficiency. It is suggested that it is preferable 
to include those product terms found to be more valid 
along with the zero order variables in a multiple regres- 
sion equation rather than compute scatter scores for each 


individual. Either procedure is regarded as laborious 
and—on a priori grounds—likely to be unfruitful. 

Some empirical evidence is presented which indicates 
that test scores differentiate between certain diagnostic 
categories. The unfruitful nature of the difference score 
analysis method is indicated by the lack of negative re- 
gression weights. While there is some indication that 
product terms are efficient in differentiating between 
groups, no convincing evidence of their value can be 
offered without obtaining additional data on a second 
group. Measures of general ability obtained prior to 
onset were found to contribute nothing to predictive 
efficiency. General consideration in interpreting results 
of such a study are considered. [15 min.] 


9:50 A.M. Character and Conflict in Naval Enlisted Per- 
sonnel with Duodenal Ulcer. RoBert E. Harris, 
CAROLE CHRISTIANSEN and JURGEN RvuEscH, Uni- 
versity of California Medical School. 


Forty-two naval enlisted men with duodenal ulcers 
were studied with respect to social class, familial constel- 
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lation, childhood history, naval career, character struc- 
ture, self-descriptions, and attitudes toward the navy, 
authority, and medicine. The patients were exposed to 
ten to fifteen hours of interviews, observations, and tests. 
Much of the material pertaining to personality and atti- 
tudes was elicited by projective questions, the responses 
to which could be categorized by means of scoring 
samples. Modal responses and typical patterns were 
established. 

Concepts useful in organizing the data were the as- 
sumptions of defective ego strength and of a focal conflict 
in the area of passivity-dependence. The latter was 
suggested by several aspects of the data and its origin 
could be traced to the pattern of familial relationships in 
childhood. The modal family consisted of a single parent 
who was the primary source of nurturance and authority 
and who provided the effective model for identification. 
The other parent was a peripheral figure. Position in the 
sibship was also a factor, the patient being among the 
later born, usually followed by a younger male sib. De- 
fects of ego strength could be demonstrated by recon 
structing the entire life histories, in the self-descriptions 
and in objective personality measures. 

These personality factors provided the background for 
understanding the development of anxiety and gastro- 
intestinal symptoms while in naval service. The typical 
reaction to the navy and naval authority was an attempt 
to adjust by conformity and good works, without identifi- 
cation. Hypotheses to account for symptom formation 
included the failure of the navy to provide a nurturant 
object or opportunity to counteract dependency and the 
reactivation of childhood conflicts. Possible reasons for 
a psychosomatic rather than a psychoneurotic solution 
are considered. [15 min.]} 


10:10 A.M. The Differentiation of Schizophrenics and 
Normals on the Bellevue-Wechsler Intelligence Test by 
Means of a Multiple Correlation Technique. GEORGE 
S. Kier, The Menninger Clinic. 


The plan of this study is threefold: 1) by means of a 
multiple correlation technique, to validate the use of 
pattern analysis on the Bellevue-Wechsler Intelligence 
Test in the differentiation of Schizophrenics and Normals; 
2) from the regression equation derived in (1) to deter- 
mine the relative predictive efficiency of the 11 sub-tests 
in distinguishing the two groups; 3) to compare the pat- 
tern thus derived with the scatter criteria developed by 
Rapaport, Shafer, and Gill. 

An adaptation of the multiple correlation method pro- 
vides a means of maximally differentiating two groups 
by means of weighted combinations of sub-test scores in 
a regression equation. The significance of this differen- 
tiation will be variously tested. The sub-test pattern 
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and the relative contribution of each sub-test to the 
differentiation will be compared with scatter criteria 
validated by Rapaport, et al. [10 min.] 


10:25A.M. A Preliminary Evaluation of the“Diagnostic” 
Scales of the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality In- 
ventory. W.W. Morris, University of Michigan. 


This is a preliminary report of a study aimed at the 
evaluation of the 9 “diagnostic’’ scales as to their effec- 
tiveness as an aid in the differential diagnosis of personal- 
ity anomalies. The inventory was administered to a 
group of 319 Naval personnel who were under psychiatric 
observation in a large Naval Hospital. These comprised 
seven pathological groups and one group of borderline 
normals. 

Results: (1) The above noted nosological groups could 
not be differentiated from one another on the basis of 
MMPI scores. (2) All patients, on the average, scored 
within normal limits on the “masculinity-femininity,” 
“paranoia,” and “hypomania” scales. (3) The inven- 
tory does differentiate borderline normals from serious 
pathological states but does not aid in the differential 
diagnosis among pathological groups. [10 min., slides.] 


10:40 A.M. Personality Diagnosis in Psychosomatic 
Disturbances. FREDERICK Wyatt, McLean Hos- 
pital and Massachusetts General Hospital. 


While systematic psychological diagnosis is becoming 
an integral part of research and therapy in the so-called 
psychosomatic diseases, the scope and nature of the task 
has not yet been sufficiently clarified. The aim of present 
diagnostic studies in this field is twofold: (1) to isolate 
perscnalities typical for specific psychosomatic diseases; 
(2) the other, conversely, to establish diagnostic signs by 
means of which that disturbance could be recognized 
through a pattern of test performances peculiar to it. 
Neither aim has probed sufficiently into the assumptions 
on which it rests. Psychosomatic disturbances as yet 
are complexes of symptoms rather than precisely defined 
entities with specific cause, etiology and symptoms. 
While the “somatic” symptoms in all psychosomatic dis- 
turbances may have the character of affect equivalents 
(Fenichel), the way in which they are brought about 
may differ from disease to disease as well as from one 
symptom-ridden individual to the next. Instead of 
beginning at the rooftop of personality types and diag- 
nostic sigrs, psychological diagnosis should first be re- 
garded as an instrument of exploration complementary 
to somatic-medical studies. Its foremost task is to help 
unravel the dynamics and the structure of the patient’s 
personality. 

Considerations underlying psychological diagnosis in a 
study of Stomach Ulcer now under way at the Depart- 
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ment of Psychiatry of the Massachusetts General 
Hospital will be presented. The rationale in assembling 
a battery of tests employed in this study will be discussed 
and preliminary findings of patients with stomach ulcer 
reported. [15 min.] 


11:00 A.M. A Comparison of Rorschach and Physiologi- 
cal Indications of Neurotic Disturbance. Mary 
GRIER JACQUES, University of Chicago. 

Varying success has been reported in distinguishing 
groups of “neurotic” and “normal” individuals (as deter- 
mined by personality questionnaires, ratings, or psychia- 
tric interviews) by means of single or combined measures 
of palmar skin resistance, relative blood pressure changes, 
pulse, and respiration. In an attempt to compare 
physiological changes previously found most discrimina- 
tory, with indications of neurotic disturbance furnished 
by the Rorschach Test, photopolygraph records were 
made before, during and after a series of standardized 
verbal and sensory stimuli, on 59 college freshman volun- 
teers who were also given individual Rorschach tests. 
Polygraphic recording was continued during the Ror- 
schach performance with 49 of these subjects; it was 
omitted with 10, in order to gauge the effect of the record- 
ing set-up on Rorschach responses. 

Ten measures based on the physiological records during 
standard stimulation were compared, both singly and in 
various combinations, with four indices based on the 
Rorschach records: F per cent, number of Harrower- 
Erickson neurotic signs, color shock, and signs of anxiety. 
Comparisoh of total physiological index was also made 
between groups showing introversive, extratensive, 
ambiequal, rich and poor Erlebnistypus according to 
Rorschach classification. Finally, Rorschach and phys- 
iological total indices were compared with five-step 
ratings of neurotic tendency made by three physicians 
during Student Health contacts. 

Results show significant degrees of relationship between 
physiological and Rorschach indicators, and amongst 
Rorschach, physiological and clinical designations of 
neurotic disturbance. Comparison of physiological index 
on the groups classified as to Erlebnistypus suggests that 
physiological reactivity varies with amount of neurotic 
inhibition rather than with preponderance of color over 
movement response. The ten control records indicate 
that the procedure of physiologic recording may influence 
the Rorschach responses in the direction of greater dis- 
turbance. [15 min.] 


BUSINESS MEETINGS 


Thursday, September 5, 11:00 A.M. 


Division of Psychologists in Public Service, College Hall, 
Room 212 
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Division of Personnel and Guidance, College Hall, Room 
205 


ESTHETICS 


Program arranged by the Division of Esthetics 
Thursday, September 6, 11:00 A.M. 
College Hall, Room 211 
Pavut R. FarNswortH, Chairman 


11:00 A.M. Musical Eminence. 
worTH, Stanford University. 


Paut R. FaArns- 


Ninety-two composers, judged by the members of the 
American Musicological Society in 1938 to be the most 
eminent of all time, were treated under the headings: 
attention received in musical and lay encyclopedias and 
histories of music from the early decades of this century 
to the present; number of phonographic recordings of the 
productions of these masters; frequencies with which 
these eminent names have appeared on certain orchestral 
programs; attitudes toward these composers expressed 
by grade school, high school, and college students. A 
somewhat similar study was made of certain modern 
composers. 

Musicians of note have been further studied by corre- 
lating ‘the several measures of their musical eminence 
with the lengths of time since their births, and by finding 
the relation of more and less rigid selection to the median 
and modal birth years of the variously selected groups. 
Several significant trends were disclosed by these re- 
searches. [15 min.] 


11:20 A.M. The Characterization of Music as Related to 
Its Structure. Ratpn H. Gunptacu, University of 
Washington. 


A previous study analyzed the mood-characterizations 
of 40 short musical phrases by intercorrelation and factor 
analysis. The music was also analyzed in terms of inter- 
vals, rhythmic patterns, pitch and other factors; these 
variables were related to the factoral dimensions. 

The present paper reports an extension of the study by 
predicting on the basis of musical analysis of other sym- 
phonic and folk songs, what the characterizations should 
be, and verifying these predictions against actual judg- 
ments. 

The results indicate that the mood-qualities character- 
izing music may be estimated by an analysis of the 
musical structure; and that most or all such terms may be 
located in three dimensions which may roughly be labeled 
power or dynamics, tonality, and motility. [10 min., 
slides.] 


11:35 A:M: A Psychometric Study of Humor. Sister 
AcneEs Lucite Ratey, Nazareth College. 
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There have been many attempts to define and explain 
psychologically the phenomenon of humor; little has 
been done to measure scientifically this experience. We 
have purposed, therefore, by means of the Rank Order 
and Rating methods to build up a four-point attitude 
scale as an objective instrument for such a universal and 
important trait. 

L. L. Thurstone’s scaling technique has been followed 
very exactly and the materials used were captioned car- 
toons selected and submitted by girls ranging from ten to 
eighteen years inclusive. The ratings of one hundred and 
forty girls from these age groups were taken as the bases 
for the scale construction. 

Ratings were obtained from seven hundred and thirty- 
eight girls to standardize two comparable forms of the 
scale, each form including thirty-two cartoons. These 
cartoons comprised eight different categories of four car- 
toons each. After attempting to construct a measuring 
instrument for humor, the next step taken was to discover 
whether or not there was a differential response from age 
to age when the eight cartoons which represented the 
separate categories were ranked. 

Briefly, the results are: (1) A test-retest correlation 
coefficient of .98 with a P.E., of +.007 indicates that the 
scale, when used with the age group we have chosen, is 
reliable. (2) The four scale positions were maintained 
consistently whether the cartoons were ranked by the 
older or by the younger girls. (3) There are indications 
that the categories have been ranked differently at the 
several age levels; the change appears rather regularly at 
year fifteen. (4) There is some evidence that the varia- 
tions in responses from year to year are dependent upon 
the classifications of the pictures. [15 min.] 


BUSINESS MEETING 


Thursday, September 5, 12:00 M. 
--s Division of Esthetics, College Hall, Room 211 


MEASUREMENT IN RELATION TO 
MILITARY PSYCHOLOGY 


Program arranged by the Division on Evaluation and 
Measurement 
Thursday, September 5, 2:00 P.M. 
Bennett Hall, Room 301 
MERRILL Rorr, Chairman 

2:00 P.M. The Use of Psychological Techniques in 
Measuring and Critically Analysing Navigator's 
’ Flight Performance. Launor F. Carter, Psychol- 
ogy Branch, Aero Medical Laboratory, Wright Field, 
Dayton, Ohio, and Frank J. Dupek, University of 

Southern California. 
One of the most difficult tasks of the military psycholo- 
gist is the evaluation of aerial performance. Under con; 
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trolled flight conditions, the distance between a naviga- 
tor’s reported position and his actual position is a clear 
cut criterion of success in dead reckoning navigation. 
Efforts were made to establish controlled flight conditions 
which would give a reliable and valid measure of dead 
reckoning performance. Formation flights of airplanes 
were arranged in which navigation cadets performed dead 
reckoning navigation. Since the cadets all flew in the 
same formation, they traveled over almost identical 
flight paths under very similar flight conditions. By 
having expert navigators and observers in the formation, 
it was possible to tell exactly the flight path and the value 
of the navigation variables the students should have had 
in their logs. 

Students’ logs were evaluated for five separate missions 
by comparing the students’ entries with the standards 
determined by the experts. The deviations of the stu- 
dents’ log entries from the standards were considered as 
errors. The reliability of this technique is indicated by 
the fact that mission to mission intercorrelations of error 
scores were low, while the intercorrelations between legs 
of the same mission were moderately high. 

In an effort to analyze the causes of students’ dead 
reckoning error, the intercorrelations between the error 
scores for the different navigation variables were com- 
puted. These matrices were analyzed by using both 
factor analysis and multipie regression techniques. The 
results of both types of analysis indicated that a major 
portion of all dead reckoning error could be attributed to 
errors made in determining magnetic deviation. As a 
result of these analyses, recommendations were made for 
changing the instruction in dead reckoning and altera- 
tions in the equipment used were suggested. [15 min., 
slides.] 


2:20 P.M. The Prediction of Radio Code Learning 
Ability. Grorce K. BENNETT, The Psychological 
Corporation, and ALBERT K. Kurtz, Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association. 


The development of the National Defense Research 
Committee’s Speed of Response Test for predicting code 
learning ability is reported. The validity of the test has 
been shown to be sufficiently high so that its general use 
in the classification of military personnel for radio code 
instruction will greatly reduce the wastage of manpower 
and money caused by the failure of men to meet the 
standards of these schools. 

The Radio Code Research Project experimented with 
several existing and newly devised tests of code aptitude 
none of which was found to be as valid and as practical 
as the Speed of Response Test. The research also indi- 
cates that the mental tests and subject matter tests in the 
classification batteries of the Army and Navy are of little 
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value in predicting achievement in code learning. Age 
and education have practically no relation to success in 
radio code school, [15 min., slides.] 


2:40 P.M. The Prediction of Success in Pilot Training 
Purp H. DuBots, University of New Mexico. 


The present report summarizes a series of studies con- 
ducted by personnel of the Army Air Forces Aviation 
Psychology Program. 

In the selection and classification of aircrew in the 
Army Air Forces, use was made of composite aptitude 
ratings, or “‘stanines,” derived from a battery of 12 to 16 
printed tests and 6 psychomotor tests. Validities of th: 
pilot stanine against the criterion of graduation or elimi- 
nation from training are presented for 23 primary pilot 
classes consisting of 166,507 student pilots. A graphical 
presentation permits a view of the trend in validity 
coefficients during changes in administrative policies in 
regard to elimination, in the composition of the classes 
resulting from increased use of the stanine as a selective 
device, and in the classification battery as the result of 
new information on the usefulness of particular tests. 

Validities of the pilot stanine in advanced types of 
pilot training are summarized briefly, together with the 
validities of certain non-test data, such as age, education, 
and previous flying experience. Comparisons are made 
with the validities of the navigator stanine in the predic- 
tion of success in training of navigators and of the 
bombardier stanine in the prediction of success in 
bombardier training. [15 min., slides] 


3:00 P.M. Prediction of Achievements of U. S. Military 
Academy Cadets. ROBERT L. THORNDIKE, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 


In order to study the effectiveness of the AAF aircrew 
classification tests for predicting success of U. S. Military 
Academy cadets in flight training, the battery of tests 
was administered to about 900 men in the Class of 1946 
at the Military Academy. These test scores were 
subsequently related to success in primary flying training 
for those men who elected to take that training. In 
addition to the aircrew test data, it was possible to 
obtain from the Military Academy (a) academic achieve- 
ment records, (b) ratings on “military aptitude”, and 
(c) scores on a series of simple physical performance tests 

The complete table of correlations was computed 
among (1 variables in the above groups. These have 
been studied from the point of view of predicting (a) 
success in flight training, (b) academic achievement at 
the Military Academy, and (c) “military aptitude” 
ratings. It was found that a composite score (pilot 
stanine) derived from the aircrew aptitude tests gave a 
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biserial correlation of .50 with graduation-elimination 
in primary pilot training. None of the records routinely 
available at the Military Academy gave correlations 
which approached this value. Prediction of academic 
success varied for different subjects. It was best for 
science, mathematics, and related courses, and certain 
tests gave correlations in the .50’s in these cases 
Weighted academic average was predicted to about the 
same degree. Military aptitude ratings were in part a 
function of academic performance (r © .40). Some 
slight additional prediction was yielded by the physical 
measures, but prediction of aspects other than the 
academic was very limited. This study was carried out 
as a project of the Aviation Psychology Program of the 
Army Air Forces. [15 min.] 


3:20 P.M. The Forced Choice Technique and Rating 
Scales. STAFF, PERSONNEL RESEARCH SECTION, 
PERSONNEL RESEARCH and PROCEDURES BRANCH, 
Adjutant General’s Office. 


The utility of rating scales for predictive purposes or 
administrative action has been limited by the ease with 
which the rater could determine accurately where he was 
placing a person on the scale. When it is known that 
administrative action is to be taken on the basis of the 
rating, it is not surprising to find markedly negatively 
skewed, leptokurtic distributions and low validity 
coefficients. It is the purpose of this paper to describe 
a technique which reduces the rater’s ability to control 
the final result of his ratings and to present some typical 
results obtained by the method. 

The essence of the forced choice technique, as it has 
been named, is to force the rater to choose between 
descriptive phrases which appear of equal value (have the 
same preference index, in our terminology) but are 
different in validity (descriminative index). The major 
problem is the grouping of alternatives to achieve these 
ends. 

The forced choice technique involves five major steps: 
(1) Procurement of descriptive essays of successful and 
unsuccessful persons; (2) preparation of a complete list 
of descriptive phrases or adjectives; (3) determination of 
preference and discriminative indices for each phrase; 
(4) pairing the alternatives so that preference indices are 
the same and discriminative indices differ, being negli- 
gible for one alternative; and (5) try-out on a specified 
criterion group. 

The preference index is the mean of the scale indicating 
the degree to which the phrase applies to the group 
concerned. When it is the same for two alternatives, 
raters in general are equally willing to use either alterna- 
tive in describing a person. The discriminative index 
represents the correlation of the descriptive phrese and 
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an overall rating obtained in conjunction with the 
descriptive list, (2) above. . [15 min.] 


3:40 P.M. The Experimental Evaluation of a Selection 
Procedure. John C. Flanagan, Office of the Air 
Surgeon, Hq. Army Air Forces. 


A group of more than a thousand men were given the 
AAF Qualifying Examination and subsequently the 
battery of Aircrew Classification Tests. Regardless of 
the scores made on these tests, all:men tested at the 
selected Examining Boards during the recruiting period 
were accepted and sent into pilot training. The test 
results of these men were recorded and combined in 
accordance with the weights in use at that time to 
obtain aptitude scores on a scale running from one (low) 
to nine (high) called sfanines. These records were filed 
in the Training Command headquarters but were not 
made part of the record accompanying the man to the 
training schools. Thus none of his instructors knew 
whether he had scored high or low in the aptitude tests. 

After the men had completed their flying training 
courses, records routinely available in Training Command 
headquarters were collated with the test scores and pilot 
stanines previously recorded for these students. The 
biserial correlation coefficients obtained by dividing the 
men into two groups—those successfully completing 
pilot training and given “wings” and those eliminated 
from some stage of flying training (excluding those 
eliminated for medical and administrative reasons) were: 
with education .21; with Army General Classification 
Test .31; with Aviation Cadet Qualifying Examination 
.50; and with pilot stanine .66. The number of cases 
involved in these computations was 1,080. The multiple 
correlation between the Aircrew Classification Tests 
and this criterion was .69. 

On the basis of this and similar studies qualifying 
standards in terms of stanines were repeatedly raised 
during the war. Since October 1944 the standards have 
been such that only 15 percent of physically qualified 
applicants have been accepted for pilot training. [15 
min., slides] 


GENERAL PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Program arranged by the Division of Physiological and 
Comparative Psychology 

Thursday, September 5, 2:00 P.M. 

Bennett Hall, Room 201 

G. R. Wenpt, Chairman 
2:00P.M. Personality Factors in Intellectual Impairment 
Following Bilateral Frontal Gyrectomy. Ropert B. 

Matmo, McGill University. 

Six psychiatric patients who had undergone bilateral 
removals in the region of the frontal association areas for 
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relieving psychiatric disorders, were studied by means of 
a battery of psychological tests. The test results from 
five of the six patients reflected definite intellectual 
impairment. The sixth patient, on the other hand, 
showed almost no impairment as measured by the Hunt 
Minnesota Test, the Shipley-Hartford Test, and the 
Wechsler-Bellevue Tests. 

This conspicuous “intellectual sparing” in the one 
patient cannot be explained in terms of Jess dysfunction 
or in terms of location or extent of removal; nor can it be 
explained in terms of time since operation. Comparison 
of the personality of the “spared” patient with the 
personalities of the five impaired patients suggested an 
explanation of our findings in terms of personality factors. 
This suggested explanation will be discussed. 

Acknowledgements of assistance are made to Dr. D. 
Ewen Cameron of the Allan Memorial Institute of 
Psychiatry, and to Dr. Wilder Penfield of the Montreal 
Neurological Institute. [15 min., slides]. 


2:20 P.M. Adaptation in Energy Mobilization: Changes 
in General Level of Palmar Skin Conductance. Exiz- 
ABETH Durry, The Woman’s College of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina and OLiver L. Lacey, 
University of Alabama. 


Palmar skin conductance has with justification been 
regarded as an index of degree of energy mobilization. 
Measurement of the general level of palmar conductance 
was, therefore, employed as a means of investigating 
adaptation effects in energy mobilization during succes- 
sive rest periods and successive repetitions of a task. 

The task employed was that of making auditory 
discriminations. A series of tones, varying in intensity 
from zero decibles to an intensity just below the subject’s 
limen, was presented at regular intervals to 10 subjects, 
four times during an experimental session, on three 
consecutive days at the same hour. The subject re- 
sponded by a tap of the foot whenever a tone was heard. 
Palmar resistance was recorded at 15-second intervals, 
during the stimulus series and during the rest period 
preceding the experimental session. Resistance measures 
were translated into the reciprocal value-conductance. 

Decreasing conductance, indicating a decrease in energy 
mobilization, was found: (1) In the course of the rest 
period preceding the presentation of stimuli. (2) From 
series to series during the four repetitions of the series 
of auditory discriminations which occurred in a single 
experimental session. (3) From day to day throughout 
the three-day period of the exberiment, during both (a) the 
rest period, and (b) auditory discriminations. The 
differences found are shown to satisfy statistical require- 
ments for significance. 

Adaptation effects in energy mobilization are thus shown 
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to occur upon the repetition of a stimulus situation within a 
given experimental session and from day to day. The 
phenomenon is similar to the well recognized decrease 
in useless overt movements sometimes plotted as a 

“learning curve”. The internal processes of energy 

mobilization, like the overt responses of the individual, 

show increasing adaptation to the situation—or “learn- 
ing”. [15 min.]. 

2:40 P.M. The Effect of Anxiety on the Conditioning 
Rate and the Persistence of the Response. JOSEPH 
Kusis, Fordham University, and Livincston 
WE tcu, Institute for Research in Clinical and 
Child Psychology and Payne Whitney Psychiatric 
Clinic. 

Pavlov maintained that his “extremely excitable” 
dogs conditioned in fewer trials and their responses were 
more persistent than those of other types. In this study 
we assumed that a human subject suffering from patholo- 
gical anxiety could be included in Pavlov’s class of 
“extremely excitable” subjects. We did not anticipate 
anxiety to be peculiar to any one or several types of 
mental disorders, as has been the case in previous studies. 
The 24 patients belonging to our pathological group were 
diagnosed as having anxiety by the psychiatric staff and 
they belonged to many classes of mental disorders. This 
group was compared with a normal group composed of 
22 Hunter College students. 

The unconditioned stimulus was the sound of a buzzer; 
the response, PGR, and the conditioned stimulus a 
specific nonsense syllable KAX presented to the subject 
in a memory drum in a series of 54 syllables in random 
order. On every alternate presentation of the syllable 
KAX the buzzer sounded and automatically a mark was 
made on the chart of the graphic ammeter in series with 
the pathometer. (A 2 stage direct current amplifier) 

The criterion for conditioning was three successive 
responses to the syllable KAX without reinforcement: 
The rate of conditioning was based on the number of 
times the buzzer was sounded before the subject first 
fulfilled the criterion. The persistence of the response 
was based on the number of times the buzzer was sounded 
after the first criterion was fulfilled before the subject 
again made three successive responses to the unreinforced 
conditioned stimulus. 

Our results were in agreement with Pavlov’s findings. 
As we reported previously in preliminary form (at the 
EPA meeting, 1946) the conditioning rate of the patholo- 
gical group was quicker than that of the normal group. 
Since then we have discovered that the mean for the 
scores for the persistence of the response to-the condi- 
tioned stimulus was less in the pathological group than 
the mean in the normal group. This would indicate a 
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greater persistence of the response in the pathological 
group. The differences in both instances were statistic- 
ally reliable. [15 min., slides]. 


3:00 P.M. A Technique for Analysis of Muscle Action 
Potential from the Intact Human Organism at Work. 
Joun L. KENNEDY AND Rotanp C. Travis, Tufts 
College. 


A method for rapid analysis of muscle action potential 
is described and sample results are presented. Use is 
made of an electronic counting circuit such that the 
electrical activity of four separate muscles may be re- 
corded. A discriminator circuit is described by means 
of which spikes at different levels of amplitude may be 
separately counted and studied for a single muscle. 
Applications of the technique to problems of work and 
fatigue are discussed. [15 min., slides.] 


3:20 P.M. Differentiation of Cortical and Subcortical 
Effects on the Electreencephalogram. CHESTER W. 
DARROW AND JULIAN H. Patuman, Institute for 
Juvenile Research, Chicago. 


Differential effects of stimulation and of certain drugs 
on monopolar and bipolar EEG’s were presented at the 
Midwestern meeting. Following stimulation the initial 
appearance of low potential fast “blocking” effects in the 
frontal-motor lead during the latent period of the galvanic 
response was illustrated. The effect was explained as 
the interruption of the thalamo-cortical 10 per second 
resonance when cortical activity is increased. It was 
shown on the basis of anatomical relationships that 
although monopolar (to ear lobes) leads would readily 
pick up potential differences occurring in the more or less 
parallel thalamocortical pathways, the bipolar (inter- 
cortical?) leads transverse to the thalamo-cortical path- 
ways would less readily pick up thalamo-cortical potenti- 
als but more readily register intercortical potential 
differences. This explained the more marked disappear- 
ance of alpha rhythm in bipolar (inter-cortical?) leads 
following nonvisual stimuli and during anxiety or 
“tension”. 

The analysis is now furthered by showing how occipital- 
parietal bipolar leads like occipital monopolar leads also 
parallel the thalamo-cortical radiations and are accord- 
ingly strongly determined by cortical-subcortical 
potential differences. Electrical potentials in occipital 
bipolar leads accordingly often closely resemble those in 
monopolar occipital leads. 

Simultaneous monopolar and bipolar EEG’s made 
possible by 12 channel equipment, including channels for 
EKG and eye movement, make it possible to map the 
simultaneous bipolar (cortical-cortical?) and monopolar 
(cortical-subcortical?) potential patterns over an entire 
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hemisphere. Graphic representation of cortical-cortical 
(?) and cortical-subcortical (?) interplay of potential in 
various normal and pathological conditions becomes 
possible. The march of slow wave patterns across the 
brain and differences between inferred cortical and 
subcortical patterns of discharge are demonstrated. 
Applications to psychological study are elaborated. 
{15 min., slides.] 


3:40 P.M. Human Behavior in Prolonged Experimental 
Semi-Starvation. JOsE¥ BRozek, JoserH C. FRANK- 
LIN, HAROLD GUETZKOW, AND ANCEL Keys, Labo- 
ratory of Physiological Hygiene, University of Min- 
nesota. 


The work presented in the following three abstracts 
was supported in part under a contract with the Office of 
Scientific Research and Development. Support from 
other sources will be acknowledged in final publication. 
3:40 P.M. Part I. Psychomotor Performance. JosEr 

Brozexk 


Thirty-four volunteers, men, ages 21 to 33, were sub- 
jects in an experiment on the effects of semi-starvation 
Psychological studies were carried on concurrently with 
physiological, biochemical, and clinical observations. 
Control data were obtained at the end of three months 
of standardization, on an adequate diet averaging 3150 
Calories. During the following six months the daily 
intake was reduced to 1755 Calories. The diet was 
characteristic of European famine conditions. The 
subjects lost an average of about 25% of gross body 
weight. 

The scores will be reported as means; C equals pre- 
starvation control, and S equals end of semi-starvation; 
d* refers to a statistically significant difference. 

In investigating voluntary motor performance, the 
components of speed, strength, endurance, and coordina- 
tion were included in a battery of tests. On a paper-and- 
pencil tapping test the scores, in number of taps per 10 
seconds, were C 66.4, S 62.7, d* 5.5%. On the ball-pipe 
test, which involved dropping ball bearing through a 
pipe for one minute, the men scored C 75.3, S 71.2, d* 
5.5%. The gross body reaction time, in 1/100 sec., 
lengthened from C 42.4 to S 45.6, d* 7.5%. On pattern- 
tracing, performed by subjects while walking on a 
treadmill, there was an increase in both the number of 
contact-errors, C 115.2, S 135.4, d* 17.5%, and in the 
length of contact, C 9.2 sec., S 10.7 sec., d* 16%. In the 
“kick” test the time of lifting the leg, in milliseconds, was 
(rehabilitation) C 125.5, S 133.5, d* 6.5%. With a ten- 
pound load on the foot the results were (rehabilitation) 
C 149.3, S 170.5, d* 14%. The values for grip-strength, 
in kg, decreased from C 59.1 to S 42.3, d* 28.5%. Back- 
lift performance, in kg, dropped from C 168.6 to S 118.0, 
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d* 30%.. The maximal deterioration occurred in the 
test of endurance; the time, in seconds, of running to 
exhaustion on the treadmill decreased from C 245.0 to 
S 51.9, d* 79%. [15 min., slides} 


4:00 P.M. Part II. Sensory and Intellective Functions, 
Joseph C. Franklin. 


In comparison with motor performance, these functions 
were much more resistant to deterioration. Visual 
acuity, as threshold angle at 15 feet, at low illumination 
was C 2.09, at high illumination C .684; respective S 
scores were 2.12 and .701, the small differences being 
non-sigificant. Fusion frequency, in flickers per second, 
C 36.3, S 35.3, d*. Perceptual fluctuation scores, in 
number per minute, C 26.76, S 25.74, showed no signifi- 
cant change. Auditory acuity showed significant im- 
provement, in dv/sec units, of 4.87, 4.50, 5.39, and 2.52 
at 128, 512, 2048, 4096, and 8192 cycle frequencies. 

Subjects reported a variety of transient visual dis- 
turbances such as eye tiredness and inability to focus. 
Paranormal hearing was associated with heightened 
response to noise. Reports of “ringing,” “rumbling,” 
and ‘‘fullness” in the ears were occasionally made. 
Aches and pains, increased sensitivity to cold, and 
diminution of sensitivity to heat were prominent. 

Intellective functions were studied by tests of per- 
formance and learning. The “factor battery” contained 
six timed sub-tests: Flags (spatial perception) C 58.3, 
S 57.2; First Letter (word fluency) C 45.4, S 46.8; 
Number Identities (perceptual speed) C 43.7, S 43.3, 
Word-Number (memory) C 26.6, S 27.7, Multiplication 
(number facility) C 43.4, S 43.2, and Letter Series (in- 
ductive reasoning) C 15.4,S 14.9. The differences in no 
case were significant. Thorndike’s CAVD test was 
administered without time limit, scores C 426.2 (Form 
2), S 422.6 (Form 4), d* less than 1%. 

In the test of Crossing Out 4’s, eighteen one-minute 
trials were given at the end of semi-starvation, and 
again at twelve weeks of rehabilitation (control); there 
was no deterioration in learning capacity. 

In contrast to the objective test evidence that there 
was no change in intellective functions, the subjects 
believed that they had mentally deteriorated—in alert- 
ness 31%, concentration 33%, and comprehension 21% 
(normal = 0, maximum = 100). This reported deteri- 
oration was a reflection of the general debility and was 
related to emotional factors. By the end of semi- 
starvation 40% of the subjects felt that their judgment 
was not as good as it had been before, and that they were 
not as able to understand what they read. In control, 
12% of the subjects reported that they found it some- 
times hard to keep their minds on a task or job but by the 
end of semi-starvation this figure had risen to 65%. [15 
min., slides] 


4:20 P.M. Part IlI. Personality, GUETZKOW 


Psychologically as well as statistically significant 
changes on the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory scales (normal = 50, 1 SD = 10) occurred 
in Hypochondriasis C 46, S 63; Depression C 54, S 73; 
and Hysteria C 59, S 70. Changes in Guilford-Martin 
Inventory showed an increase in social introversion, 
C 17.4, S 23.1; decrease in general activity, C 22.6, S 19.1; 
decrease in social leadership, C 50.7, S 44.9; increase in 
depression, C 12.7, S 20.2; decrease in freedom from 
nervous symptoms, C 88.8, S 72.2, and from feelings of 
inadequacy and inferiority, C 87.5, S 75.9. 

On the basis of self-ratings the subjects showed an 
increase in the number and severity of complaints as 
starvation progressed. With 0 as pre-starvation normal 
and 100 as maximum, the group average by the end of 
semi-starvation was in tiredness 69, appetite 62, apathy 
36, sensitivity to noise 36, irritability 36, hunger pains 
34, moodiness 30. Ambition -had fallen to 65, self- 
discipline 69, mental alertness 69, concentration 67, and 
comprehension 79 per cent of normal. 

Eighteen symptoms observed in semi-starvation were 
ranked by the subjects in the following order of import- 
ance: weakness, hunger, lack of energy, tiredness, slowing 
down, sensitivity to cold, constant thoughts about food, 
irritability, emotional instability, loss of sex drive, loss 
of sociability, sensitivity to noise, dizziness, apathy, 
indecisiveness, nervousness, intellective deterioration, 
and visual difficulties. 

Constriction of interests paralleled marked reduction 
in activity. Preoccupation with food thoughts became 
obsessive and eating habits ritualistic. Striking diminu- 
tion of sexual urges were present. 

The personality changes which took place during 
semi-starvation were psychoneurotic in type, without 
involving any fundamental changes in personality struc- 
ture. These changes were indicators of both adaptive 
(as decrease in activity) and deteriorative (as decrease 
of self-discipline) responses of the human organism to the 
stress of prolonged semi-starvation. [15 min., slides.] 


PERCEPTION 


Program arranged by the Division of Theoretical- 
Experimental Psychology 
Thursday, September 5, 2:00 P.M. 
College Hall, Room 205 
HEDBREDER, Chairman 


2:00 P.M. Apparent Movement in Relation to Homony- 
mous and Heteronymous Stimulation of the Cerebral 
Hemispheres. J. A. GENGERELLI, University of 
California at Los Angeles. 
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The problem was to determine whether apparent 
movement occurs more readily when the loci of excita- 
tion occur in the same hemisphere than when the loci 
are in different hemispheres. 

The apparatus consisted of two rectangular tunnels 


3.5” by 5” placed at right angles to each other. At the 
point of jcining of the two arms, a half-mirror was so placed 
that the image from one of the arms was transmitted 
through the mirror while the image from the other was 
reflected from the surface of the mirror to the observer. 

The stimulus card placed at the end of each of the two 
alleys carried two dots, approximately 2 mm. in dia- 
meter, arranged along an imaginary diagonal line. The 
two cards were identical except that the dots on the two 
cards were at the termini of the opposite diagonals of 
a square. Thus if the two cards were simultaneously 
exposed, the dots formed the corners of a square one 
centimeter on the side. 

The observer was asked to fixate the center of the 
square which was marked by a small dot, and to describe 
the nature of the movement observed. 

Under the conditions described, apparent movement 
would occur either along the two vertical sides of the 
square or along the two horizontal sides. In either case, 
the movement along any two parallel sides would be 
reciprocating and thus eliminate the eye movement 
factor. 

From considerations arising from the fixation point 
and the retinal projection on the striate area, movement 
along the vertical sides would result when homonymous 
cortical stimulation prevailed over heteronymous 
stimulation; movement along the horizontal sides cf the 
square would occur in the reverse case. 

Results from various observers show vertical move- 
ment to predominate. Interesting variations are ob- 
tained with change of fixation point and change in the 
tempural variable. [15 min.] 


2:20 P.M. The Perception of Direction: a Quantitative 
Determination of the Effects of Certain Visual Factors. 
ANN D. SALoMON and Kart ZENER, Duke University 


The investigation consists in a study of the deter- 
minants of visual direction in a perceptual situation with 
a simple reference figure, and with minimized effect of 
general framework. The reference figure, a tilted line 
and a dot, were presented in a large and otherwise 
homogeneous field with indistinct boundaries. The dot 
was moveable at right angles to the direction of the line 
and was adjusted by the subject until it appeared to be 
on an extension of the line. Standard deviations of 
such settings were computed for three distances of dot 
from end of line, and for four lengths of line. 

Two relationships emerged expressing the dependence 
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of amount of variability in dot location as a function of 
distance of dot from proximal end of line, and of length of 
line for given distances of the dot. For all four lengths of 
line variability increases linearly with increase of distance 
of dot from line. With the longer distances, it decreases 
in a non-linear fashion with increase in length of line. 
These relationships do not change with variation in 
instructions designed to control and then to minimize 
eye-movements, and would thus appear relatively 
independant of this factor. 

The effect on variability of practice, of variation in 
intensity of reference figure, of type of figure (dots instead 
of continuous line), of delay interval between presenta- 
tion of line and dot, were also investigatéd. The results 
are discussed in relation to several theories of space 
perception. [15 min., slides] 


2:40 P.M. Brightness Constancy and the Nature of 
Achromatic Colors, HaNs WaALiacn, Swarthmore 
College. 


Achromatic colors are perceived when neutral light of 
different intensities stimulates neighboring areas of the 
retina. This can be demonstrated by projecting on a 
screen in an otherwise dark room a circular spot of light 
surrounded by a ring of light of difierent intensity. 
Singly the circle or the ring has a luminous appearance 
resembling the moon in the dark sky, but when they are 
presented together they assume the appearance of surface 
colors. The brighter of the two areas looks white, and 
the color of the darker one depends on the ratio of the two 
light intensities, regardless of the absolute intensities. 
This was shown by the following experiments. 

A second circle and ring combination of lower intensity 
was presented at some distance from the first, and the two 
circles were matched as to perceived color by varying the 
intensity of one of them. Whenever the ratio of the 
intensity of the circle to that of the ring in one combina- 
tion was the same as the corresponding ratio in the other 
combination, the observers judged the gray color in the 
two circles to be the same. This held true when the 
intensity of the ring in the second combination was .5 or 
-25 or .125 of the intensity of the other ring. 

It can be shown that brightness constancy is a con- 
sequence of this relative nature of achromatic colors. 
{15 min., slides] 


3:00 P.M. Evidence jor the Quantal Discrimination of 
Visual Size. JOHN VOLKMANN, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

If visual size varies in stepwise fashion as a function of 


stimulus-size, the stimuli that (on the average) fall in the 
center of a step will produce less variability in judgement 
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than the stimuli that fall near the transition line from 
one step to the next. This is because the latter stimuli 
will sometimes give rise to a given quantal step, and 
sometimes to the next one above. Varying the stimulus- 
size in small steps should in consequence produce a 
cyclic increase and decrease in the variability of judg- 
ment. If visual size varies continuously, rather than 
quantally, as a function of stimulus-size, no such cyclic 
changes are to be expected. 

The stimulus-objects were small black rectangles 
exposed one at a time by meas of a Dodge tachistoscope. 
They varied only with respect to height (vertical dimen- 
sion). The subjects viewed the stimuli at a distance of 
14.0 meters. The exposures lasted 0.15 sec. and came at 
intervals of 3.8 sec. The same stimulus was exposed 26 
times in succession and was then replaced, after a pause, 
by another stimulus chosen at random from the stimulus- 
group. The subjects compared the height of each rec- 
tangle with the height of the preceding one, and gave 
judgments in the terms greater, less, and same. 

The measure of variability was the relative frequency 
of judgments of greater and less, as opposed to judgments 
of same. When this measure was plotted against stimu- 
lus-size, all of the curves showed some evidence of cyclic 
rise and fall, and many of the curves showed clear 
evidence of it. Under the particular conditions of this 
experiment, the quantal steps were apparently 0.6-1.2 
mm. in size. [15 min., slides] 


3:20 P.M. Retinal Stimulus Variables for the Perception 
of Aerial Space. James J. Gipson, Smith College. 


The accepted stimulus variables or cues for the percep- 
tion of distance need to be reanalysed and revised in the 
light of what is known about the space perceptions of the 


flier. The kind of judgments required for successfully 
getting about in aerial space suggest that more study is 
needed of the non-binocular cues for seeing depth. A 
theory of distance-stimuli is suggested in terms of grad- 
ients of retinal stimulation, and special emphasis is 
placed on the cue of retinal motion, or “retinal motion- 
perspective”. The gradients of motion stimulation 
which correlate with distance in the case of a moving 
o server are described. lt is implied that they con- 
stitute a genuine stimulus variable, albeit of a high order 
of complexity, rather than an interpretative “cue”. 
Relations to eye-movements are pointed out, and a 
brief account is given of the motion-picture technique of 
presentation on which the analysis was based. The 
research on which this paper is based was carried out as 
part of the AAF Aviation Psychology Program by the 
Psychological Test Film Unit, Santa Ana, Calif., of which 
the writer was Director. [15 min., slides.] 
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3:49P.M. The Influenc: of Amount of Practice upon the 
Formation of a Scale of Judgment. M. E. TREsSELT, 
Hunter College and New York University 


An experiment on the formation of uniform opinion 
with non-social stimulation has been reported by Tresselt 
and Volkmann, and the results have shown that judg- 
ments approach agreement after three or four new 
stimuli have been presented. Since an _ individual 
ordinarily brings with him to a task of judgment an old 
scale, it was decided to examine the effects of a previously 
formed scale upon a new scale and the effects of differing 
amounts of practice with that pre-existing scale upon 
the new scale. 

The stimulus-objects were 12 cardboard containers 
weighting from 11 gm. to 560 gm. Approximately 200 
students were divided into 6 groups and were given 
different amounts of practice in making judgments on 
a practice series of weights. (The practice series con- 
sisted of the 4 heaviest weights or the 4 lightest weights). 
Each individual was then asked to make judgments upon 
a new series, that is, the entire range of weights. 

The major results suggest that: (1) previous experience 
displaces the judgments upward or downward, depending 
on the center of the stimulus-range previously presented, 
and (2) over a period of time the scales rapidly conform 
to the stimulus-range although the amount of practice 
with the old scale affects the speed with which the 
subjects approach agreement in the task of judgment. 
{15 min.] 


4:00 P.M. The Relation of Adjacent Inhibitory Stimuli 
to the Central Tendency Effect. Rita M. TurRcHIOE, 
Fordham University. 


The present research attempted to investigate the 
influence of inhibitory stimuli upon the central tendency 
in the duplication of time intervals. 

The apparatus used has been previously described. 
The period of time used as the stimulus and as tne re- 
sponse duration was that of a light exposure produced by 
a neon lamp and controlled by an interval timer. 

Each subject duplicated temporal interval, of either 
0.78 seconds, 1.01 seconds or 1.39 seconds, first, when 
each of these durations was paired with itself and with 
each of the other two to form retroactive and proactive 
types, and secondly, when the three temporal intervals 
were presented alone, either with an interval of one 
second or with an interval of two seconds, occurring after 
the presentation of the single stimulus and prior to giving 
of the instructions to duplicate. 

Thirty-two subjects yielded 20 judgements for each of 
the 24 stimulus types during two sessions so that 14,592 
judgments were secured. 

The principal results showed that, for all the duplica- 
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tions of the 0.78 seconds interval, the central tendency 
was pronounced, being more so for the retroactive than 
for the proactive types. Moreover, with all modes of 
presenting the interval of 1.39 seconds, the central 
tendency effect was significantly enhanced for the 
retroactive but not for the proactive responses. 

The data suggested that the principle of assimilation 
was operating more with the retroactive stimuli than with 
the proactive ones. An explanation of the findings is 
attempted in terms of directional tendency or set, deter- 
mined partly by the objective conditions of the experi- 
ment, and partly, by the attitude of the subjects. [15 
min., slides.] 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Program arranged by the Division of Educational 
Psychology 
Thursday, September 5, 2:00 P.M. 
Logan Hall, Room 117 
Address by the Chairman of the Division 
The Educational Psychology of Persons, HAROLD E. JONES 
GERTRUDE HitpretH, Chairman 


WHAT WE HAVE LEARNED ABOUT LEARNING 
DURING WORLD WAR II 


Symposium arranged by the Division of Educational 
Psychology 
Thursday, September 5, 2:30 P.M. 
Logan Hall, Room 117 

CHARLES W. Bray, Chairman 

Participants: JaMEs J. GrBson, Frep S. KELLER, 
NorMAN O. FREDERIKSEN, DouGcLtas CouRTNEY, 
FRANKLIN V. TAYLOR, AND MERRILL ROFF 


REPLY OF THE PSYCHOLOGIST 


Symposium arranged by the Society for the Psychological 
Study of Social Issues 
Thursday, September 5, 2:00 P.M. 
University Museum 
RosBert B. McLeop, Chairman 


PSYCHOLOGICAL PROBLEMS IN THE 
VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 
Symposium arranged by the Division of Military 
Psychology 
Thursday, September 5, 2:00 P.M. 

College Hall, Room 320 
WOLFLE, Chairman 

1. GERTRUDE G. SCHNEIDLER, Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion and Training Department, Veterans Administration 

2. James G. Miter, Chief, Clinical Psychology, 
Neuropsychiatric Service, Veterans Administration 

3. Joun G. Dartey, Formerly Field Worker in Voca- 
tional Guidance, Anierican’ Psychological Association 
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4. Harotp A. Epcerton, The Ohio State University 
Contract Clinic 
5. Summary and comments by the chairman. 


BUSINESS MEETING 


Thursday, September 5, 2:00 P.M. 
Division on Childhood and Adolescence, 
College Hall, Room 110 


BUSINESS MEETING 


Thursday, September 5, 4:00 P.M. 
Division of Educational Psychology, 
Logan Hall, Room 117 


APA BUSINESS MEETING 


Thursday, September 5, 4:30 P.M. 
Report of the Council of Representatives to the Members 
of the Association 
Houston Hall Auditorium 
HEnry E. Garrett, Chairman 


CONVOCATION 


A CONVOCATION WILL BE HELD BY THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA FOR THE GRANTING 
OF HONORARY DEGREES IN COMMEMORATION OF THE 
FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE FOUNDING OF THE 
PSYCHOLOGICAL CLINIC 
Thursday, September 5, 8:15 P.M. 
Irvine Auditorium 


The University will entertain members and their guests 
at an informal reception in Irvine Auditorium 
immediately following the Convocation. 


COMPARATIVE PSYCHOLOGY 


Program arranged by the Division of Physiological and 
Comparative Psychology 
Friday, September 6, 9:30 A.M. 
Bennett Hall, Room 201 
Harry F. Hartow, Chairman 


9:30 A.M. Effects of Excess Glutamic Acid on Learning, 
MELvIN H. Marx, University of Missouri. 


Recently reported studies have presented evidence 
strongly suggesting that the naturally occurring form of 
glutamic acid, when added to the normal diet in amounts 
of from 150 to 250 milligrams daily, results in a significant 
improvement in learning ability in the white rat. These 
results are important in that they provide experimental 
demonstration of a dietary factor which is required in 
greater quantity for optimal psychological function than 
for normal physical growth. 

In the present study, 125 young white rats were divided 
into three groups and were given daily dietary supple- 
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ments of either 200 milligrams of / (+)-glutamic acid, 200 
milligrams of aminoacetic acid, or distilled water. Un- 
limited stock feed and water were available at all times. 
All supplementary feeding was accomplished by in- 
jection of the appropriate dietary through the mouth 
and directly into the lower esophagus by means of a 
modified hypodermic needle and syringe. Supplement- 
ary feeding was begun after weaning and was continued 
for four weeks, at which time the rats were given massed 
practice learning tests on a Stone multiple-T water maze. 
A relearning test was given after an additional two weeks 
of supplementary feeding. 

No statistically significant differences, either in original 
learning or relearning, were found between any of the 
groups. The records of the control animals were superior 
by all major criteria (trials, time, errors) to those of the 
glutamic acid group. These results are interpreted as 
failing to confirm, under the conditions of this study, the 
earlier reported improvement in psychological function 
following daily intake of amounts of naturally occurring 
glutamic acid greater than those normally obtained in 
the usual stock diet. Further experiments are in process 
to determine, if possible, reasons for this discrepancy. 
This study was supported by a grant from Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc. [15 min., slides.] 


9:50A.M. Palatatility of Focds in Relation to the Rate of 
Learning. Paut Tuomas Younc, University of 
Illinois. 

Three test-foods were presented singly and in pairs on 
the apparatus for testing food preferences of rats. The 
increase in the rate of running upon the apparatus was 
determined for each food presented singly and for each 
pair of foods. In addition to the rate of running we 
observed the rate of learning to make a preferential 
discrimination for each pair of test-foods. 

The results demonstrate that the rate of learning to 
run the apparatus varies with the degree of palatability 
of the test-food. The degree of palatability is defined 
relatively in terms of the results obtained in tests of 
preference. 

The findings are interpreted in terms of the law of 
effect. The effect which reinforces behavior is assumed 
to be an immediate effect upon the head receptors 
(palatability) rather than the reduction of gastric 
hunger. In general, the more palatable a food the more 
rapid the learning it induces. [15 min., slides.] 


10:10 A.M. 
Sponse. 


A Search for the Spinal Conditioned Re- 
W. N. Conditioning Laboratory, 
Indiana University. 


Intact laboratory dogs were conditioned to lift the 
right-hind foot, when the unconditioned stimulus was a 
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d.c. electric shock to that member, and the conditioned 
stimuli were a.c. shocks to the /eft-hind foot. After the 
conditioned flexion response had become well established, 
the spinal cord of each subject was completely transected 
between the first and third lumbar roots. Conditioned- 
reflex trials of the same sort were then immediately 
resumed in successive experimental sessions of 100 trials 
each, which were spaced on alternate days following the 
transection. A total of 1000 trials of spinal conditioning 
were administered in this way to each preparation. 

There was no trace whatever of the pre-operative 
anticipatory CRs following the transection. The 
responses to the conditioned stimuli were found in the 
spinal state to be of two sorts. The first was a slight 
muscle-twitch or flexing jerk of the right-hind leg. The 
second was a depression or extension of the right-hind 
leg, i.e. the crossed extension reflex. These two responses 
were mutually inhibitory and seldom appeared on the 
same trial. Although irregular variations in frequency— 
both positive and negative—were continually occurring 
in the case of each response, there were no consistent 
trends suggestive of learning. Nor was there any 
evidence of retention from one experimental session to 
the next. It should be clear on a priori grounds that 
compound and antagonistic behavior of this sort in 
response to the same stimulus does not fit the traditional 
conditioning formula. 

These two reactions are considered to be basic spinal 
reflexes rather than learned responses. The irregular 
changes in their frequency of occurrence are interpreted 
as fluctuations in reflex sensitivity. [15 min., slides.] 


10:30 A.M. 
Time. B. F. SKINNER. 


Differential Reinforcement with Respect to 
Indiana University. 


One property of a discriminative stimulus is its dura- 
tion—the time which elapses between its presentation 
and the occurrence of R. Reinforcement may be made 
contingent upon duration in two ways: a response may 
be reinforced only when it occurs (1) after or (2) before 
a given interval has elapsed. These two cases were 
examined with an operant preparation in which a pigeon 
struck a recessed key and was reinforced with grain. 
Only one response was possible at each presentation. 
In the first case the interval during which R was not 
reinforced was gradually increased up to six seconds. 
The actual times of occurrence of R were tabulated by 
two-second intervals. Distribution of these delays after 
prolonged differential reinforcement of only those 
responses which occurred during or after the seventh 
second are presented and analyzed. Changes in the 
distribution with extreme changes in drive and during 
extinction are reported. The second case closely 
parallels the human reaction time experiment and leads 
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to an analysis of several processes obscured by the usual 
instructions to the subject. In the present experiments 
the key was continuously exposed but responses were 
reinforced only when a buzzer was sounding. A visual 
three-second ready signal preceded the buzzer. Antici- 
patory responses during the ready period removed the 
visual stimulus and prevented the presentation of the 
buzzer. As a result they were quickly extinguished. 
By progressively reducing the time during which the 
buzzer sounded a very fast reaction was developed. 
Reaction times in the range of 200 to 300 milliseconds 
were obtained. The pigeon showed typical preparatory 
behavior during the ready period. The general role of 
time as a property of a discriminative stimulus will be 
discussed. [15 min., slides] 


10:50 A.M. Symbolic Processes in the Rat: Spontaneous 
Behavior. WENDELL R. GARNER, Johns Hopkins 
University. 

The use of the concept of the symbolic process has 
become more and more frequent in recent years. So far, 
however, ‘there has been no clear understanding of the 
ways in which a symbolic process is different from other 
types of behavior. It is the purpose of the present 
research to strive for a clearer understanding of symbolic 
processes, using ablation of the prefrontal areas in the rat 
as a technique for differentiating behavioral functions. 

Rats can be taught to jump for food without any 
specific stimulus to indicate when they are to jump. 
Such a type of behavior provides a good means of 
investigating the nature of symbolic processes. Two 
groups of animals were used in the experiments, a normal 
group and a group whose prefrontal areas had been 
destroyed by thermo-cautery. Teaching the animals 
this type of behavior consisted of three phases, the first 
two phases of which involved learning an avoidance CR 
as well as spontaneous responses (SR). 

The results showed that (1) there is little difference in 
the ability of the two groups to learn the CR, although 
(2), the operated animals showed considerably more 
difficulty in learning the SR as compared to the normal 
animals. Other evidence was available to indicate that 
normal animals are capable of a form of anticipation 
which is not possible with the operated animals. 

With this evidence, it is possible to say that these two 
types of behavior are different. Avoidance conditioning, 
even though it does involve a form of anticipation, is 
different from anticipatory behavior for which there is 
no specific stimulus. [15 min., slides] 


11:10 A.M. The Effect of Rice Polish Concentrate on the 
Incidence of Sound-Induced Convulsive Seizures in 
Young Albino Rats. R. A. Patron, Western State 
Psychiatric Institute and Clinic. 
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Studies in this laboratory have shown that a high 
incidence of sound-induced seizures may appear in young 
rats whose mothers were placed at parturition upon a 
purified diet supplemented with thiamin, riboflavin, 
pantothenic acid, pyridoxine, and choline. The present 
experiments have investigated the protective effect of 
rice polish concentrate as an additional source of vitamins 
in the B-complex. A constant auditory test situation 
was employed with a resonated buzzer as the sound 
source. 

Fifty-seven young rats reared on the above purified 
diet showed an increasing level of running and convulsive 
seizures during a total of 570 sound tests given between 
weaning and 65 days of age. A total of 386 seizures were 
observed with 48 animals (84.2%) sensitive on the fifth 
test. Fifty-four animals (94.7%) showed attacks of 
increasing severity at some time during the test series. 
These animals grew at a rate significantly higher than 
colony young maintained on standard laboratory chow. 

The ten females previously used were subsequently 
rebred to the same males and the basal diet modified only 
by the inclusion of 2% rice polish concentrate. In 
contrast to the previous litters the 63 young rats in this 
group showed only 70 seizures (9.2%) out of a total of 
756 sound tests given over a comparable length of time. 
Less severe attacks were evident with only four con- 
vulsive seizures observed. Twenty animals (31.7%) 
showed sporadic running seizures at some time during 
the tests. . 

Previous studies have shown that spontaneous and 
sound-induced seizures may be produced in normal rats 
by controlled nutritional deficiencies. The present 
experiments suggest that it is also possible to protect rats 
against the appearance of such seizures by the addition 
of a vitamin B-complex concentrate at a time early in the 
animals’ development. [15 min., slides] 


11:30 A.M. The Objective Description of Temperament. 
D. O. Hess, Yerkes Laboratories of Primate 
Biology. 

The data of this report were obtained in preparation for 
studying the effect of brain injury on chimpanzee temper- 
ament. The larger study is uncompleted, but results 
contributing to the objective categorization of social 
behavior have been obtained. 

Analysis of data obtained in standardized test situa- 
tions showed little descriptive value in the frequency of a 
specific act (experimental records were made in terms of 
such acts only.) A better basis of prediction came from 
classifying together, in each of several second-order 
categories (e.g., aggression, friendly behavior), a number 
of different acts with a common social significance. 
The first signs of effective prediction, however, appeared 
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in setting up third-order categories, which are certain 
combinations of second-order categories in definite tem- 
poral relationship. One such category is aggression 
followed by friendly behavior, in a brief period of observa- 
tion (the mark of a well-disposed but not overly compliant 
animal); an independent category is friendly behavior 
followed by aggression (“treachery”). 

The objective description obtained in this way is still an 
unsatisfactory basis of prediction and for practical pur- 
poses cannot replace the intuitive judgment phrased in 
ill-defined trait names. However, some further light is 
shed on such judgments. It becomes possible, for 
example, to distinguish objectively. between “friendly” 
and “apparently friendly;” or between bluff, the pre- 
liminaries of vicious attack, and a bid for the observer’s 
attention, even when exactly the same act is said to have 
these various meanings. The study thus offers some 
promise of improvement in the objective approach to 
temperament and social behavior in the higher animals. 
{15 min.] 


11:50 A.M. individuality of Social Adjustments in 
Young Chimpanzees. Evatne F. Kinper. Yerkes 
Laboratories of Primate Biology and Rockland 
State Hospital. 


In this study the social interactions of fifteen youn& 
chimpanzees were noted over a period of two and one-half 
years. The subjects, raised under the uniform condi- 


tions of the Infant Studies Program of the Yerkes 
Laboratories, ranged in age from one to four years at the 
beginning of the study. For the eight younger subjects 
the experimental situation provided the first opportunity 
for direct contact with other members of their own 
species. 

The animals were observed for 20-minute periods in a 
room provided with play objects, mirror, strap and 
shelves for climbing: (1) without a second animal 
present, (2) with a second animal in a small adjacent cage, 
separated only by gratings, and (3) in pairs in the same 
large cage or room. Responses were recorded in detail 
under appropriate categories and were timed with a 
stop-watch and metronome. A total of over four 
hundred such observational periods included 15 indivi- 
duals, 49 pairings, and over 70 combinations using the 
small cage. 

The data show that the modes of social adjustment 
characteristic for each individual appear at the earliest 
ages represented in the study and that these remain 
distinctive of the individual over a period of years. 
The range of social responses is extremely wide and 
responses to different partners vary greatly. There are 
certain trends of change with increasing age but these do 
not obliterate the consistency of individual characteristics 


in different social situations. The behavior pattern 
during any pairing is a function of the relationship 
between the particular animals constituting the pair and 
cannot be predicted (as yet) from a knowledge of their 
behavior when alone. Knowledge of behavior in other 
pairings affords a better basis of prediction but is far 
from infallible. [15 min., slides] 


HEARING AND SPEECH 


Program arranged by the Division of Theoretical- 
Experimental Psychology 
Friday, September 6, 9:30 A.M. 
College Hall, Room 304 
E. G. WEvER, Chairman 


9:30 A.M. The Problem of Voice Communication in 
Extremely High Amlient Noise. E. B. Newman, 
Harvard University. 


Although the basic determinants of intelligibility in 
speech communication are the same in all cases, each type 
ot communication system may have certain factors pec- 
uliar to itself which set the limits for its most effective 
operation. Thus, for telephones, the range of frequency 
response determines the maximum articulation of the 
system ; for sound-powered battle phones, it is the factors 
of sensitivity and frequency response. 

Quite different limiting factors operate when communi- 
cation is attempted in the presence of excessively high 
levels of noise. Speech signals led to the unprotected 
ear would, if sufficiently amplified, become painful before 
they became intelligible. Furthermore, the maximum 
output of the voice may not be sufficient to rise above 
noise levels encountered when unprotected microphones 
are used. 

It is possible to estimate quite accurately both the 
listener’s masked threshold for speech and the level at 
which speech sounds become painful. From these data 
can be estimated the degree of protection necessary at 
the listener’s ear. Similarly, information about the ratio 
of speech to noise necessary for intelligibility, and about 
the voice levels available at the microphone, enables us 
to set the requirements at the input end of the system. 
Brief mention will be made of existing devices and the 
degree to which they meet the requirements set by 
unusual operating conditions. 

This research, begun under an OSRD contract, is 
continuing under contract with the U. S. Navy, Office 
of Research and Inventions. [15 min., slides.] 


9:50 A.M. Pitch Discrimination in Noise. J. DoNALD 
Harris, Sound Laboratory, Medical Research 
Department, Submarine Base, New London,.Conn. 
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Five; hundred and nine subjects were given pitch 
discrimination tests (reliability = .90) at 500 and 
800 c.p.s. in quiet and in the presence of a complex 
masking noise. The mask was at “moderate” or “loud” 
intensities and the tones were either 5, 10, or 15 decibles 
above their in-noise thresholds. Standard and Variable 
Stimuli were each of 250 ms separated by 1”’ of silence. 

The monaural thresholds of Shower and Bidculph 
are confirmed in detail. When masking is introduced, 
the characteristics of pitch discrimination change in 
certain ways. A background noise which comes within 
5 db of masking the pure tone will impair the limen by 
.58 and 2.78 cycles for 500 and 800 c.p.s. respectively. 
When the background is held constant at 66-71 db, in- 
creasing the signal from 5 to 10 or 15 db of the back- 
ground effects an increasing improvement of the threshold 
of the order of 1.3 cycles. This is about equally true 
for both tones. When the background is held constant 
at 46-51 db, increasing the signal from 5 to 10 db over the 
background has an even more pronounced improvement 
effect on tke threshold. 

It is shown that a good part of these effects is due toa 
progressive minimization of masking, not simply to an 
increase in intensity of the pure tone. 

This study shows that the introduction of masking 
affects pitch discrimination in systematic ways and 
emphasizes the error involved in predicting, from results 
under quiet conditions, what the effects would be of 
working under noise masks. [15 min., slides.] 


10:10 A.M. Effects of Peak Clipping on the Intelligi- 
: bility of Speech. J. C. R. Licxtmer, Harvard 
University. 


It has long been a tacit assumption, in the field of 
communication engineering, that undistorted speech is 
more intelligible than distorted speech. It is found, 
however, that peak clipping—a form of amplitude distor- 
tion in which the peaks of the speech wave are clipped 
off and cnly the square-topped remainder of the wave is 
passed—leaves speech remarkably intelligible. Under 
certain conditions, clipped speech is even more intelligible 
than undistorted speech. Peak clipping appears there- 
fore to ke both of practical utility and of psychological 
interest: it provides the basis for a method of com- 
municating more effectively with less power, and it 
provides an unusual demonstration of the functional 
equivalence of stimuli (clipped and unclipped speech 
waves) which are quite dissimilar in physical form. 

The effects of amplitude distortion upon intelligibility 
were measured by means of articulation tests. The 
results indicated that: 

(1) Peak clipping is in general less detrimental than 
other types of amplitude distortion; 
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(2) If a communication system has inadequate power 
to pass the peaks of speech without distortion and at the 
same time to provide adequate amplification, maximal 
intelligibility is obtained by clipping off the peaks of 
speech and using the available power for the remainder 
of the speech wave; and 

(3) Speech is still quite intelligible after it has been 
subjected to “infinite” peak clipping, which leaves only a 
succession of rectangular waves. 

This research, begun under an OSRD contract, is 
continuing under contract with the U. S. Navy, Office of 
Research and Inventions. [15 min., slides] 


10:30 A.M. Intensity Discrimination as a Function of 
Signal-to-Noise Ratio and Intensity Level. Joun P. 
Fiynn, Naval Medical Research Institute, Ida P. 
Truscott, New York University, and E. B. New- 
MAN, Harvard University. 

Differential sensitivity for a 1000 cps tone was deter- 
mined over an intensity range of 86 to 124 db above 
threshold and over a range of signal-to-noise ratios from 
50 to —10 db. The spectrum of the noise used was flat 
out to 4000 cps and its peak factor was 18db. Ten sub- 
jects, using the method of average error, each made ten 
determinations per point. 

When there is little or no noise, differential sensitivity 
is best around 110 db above absolute threshold. As noise 
increases, the optimum intensity level slowly decreases 
to a value of approximately 96 db in a very strong noise. 

As noise becomes strong relative to the 1000 cps tone, 
the differential threshold rises slowly until a signal-to- 
noise ratio of approximately 10 db is reached, beyond 
which point the threshold increases rapidly with decreas- 
ing signal-to noise ratio. 

This work was done in connection with radio range 
problems under OSRD at the Psycho-Acoustic Labora- 
tory, Harvard University. [15 min., slides.] 


10:50 A.M. A Noise in One Ear Increases the Loudness 
of Speech Heard in the Opposite Ear, James P. Ecan, 
Harvard University. 

Although a sufficiently intense noise in one ear will 
mask speech heard in the contralateral ear, a weaker 
noise has the opposite effect: it enhances the loudness of 
speech heard in the other ear. 

Procedure: one earphone is used to introduce speech at 
a constant intensity into one ear. Another earphone 
introduces a white noise into the otherear. The level of 
this noise is adjusted either by the experimenter or by the: 
observer. 

The observer first listens to the speech heard monau- 
rally (ear 1) with no noise in the contralateral ear (ear 2). 
If noise is now introduced into ear 2, the loundness of 
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speech heard in ear 1 increases. Conversely, for most 
observers the loudness of the speech decreases when the 
noise (in ear 2) is removed. Twelve out of fourteen 
observers have experienced this phenomenon. 

The observers also report that the monaural speech is 
more ‘dense’ or more ‘crisp,’ when noise is introduced 
into the contralateral ear. Most observers report a 
change in the localization of the speech: it is localized 
nearer to the center of the head when noise is introduced 
into the opposite ear. 

Preliminary tests indicate that the intelligibility of 
speech heard monaurally is slightly increased when noise 
is introduced into the contralateral ear. Intelligibility 
of speech was measured by controlled articulation tests, 
and although the increases were small, they were reliable. 

This research was carried out under contract between 
Harvard University and the U.S. Navy, Office of Research 
and Inventions. [15 min., slides.] 


11:10 A.M. Auditory Tests for Measuring the Threshold 
of Hearing for Speech. C. V. Hupcerns, Harvard 
University, J. F. HAwxrns, Bowman Grey Medical 
School, and Joun E. Karin, Bell Telephone Labo- 
ratories. 


The loss of hearing for speech can be measured in deci- 
bels in a manner similar to that used to determine the loss 
forpuretones. With properly constructed tests the hear- 
ing loss for speech can be measured with a precision equal 
to and often greater than that obtained with pure tones. 
The essential requirements for a speech threshold test are: 
(a) suitable test materials, (b) suitable equipment for 
administering the test, and (c) an established average 
normal threshold for the test based on a group of normal 
listeners. This paper describes an auditory test com- 
posed of dissyllabic words of the spondee stress pattern. 
The items were selected by careful experimentation, and 
equated with respect to equal intelligibility. The items 
are recorded in small groups, each group at progressively 
lower intensity levels in steps 4 db apart. The paper 
discusses the rationale of the test, methods of selecting 
and equating the items, scoring procedure, reliability, 
and the relation between hearing losses for speech, as 
measured by the test, and hearing losses estimated from 
the pure-tone audiogram. Evidence is presented to show 
that hearing losses for speech can be measured with an 
accuracy of about 2 decibels. Similar results have been 
obtained with an analogous test composed of carefully 
equated sentences. 

This work, begun under an OSRD Contract, is continu- 
ing under contract between Harvard University and the 
U. S. Navy, Office of Research and Inventions. [15 
min., slides.] 
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APPLICATIONS OF MEASURING DEVICES 


Program arranged by Division on Evaluation 
and Measurement 
Friday, September 6, 9:30 A.M. 
College Hall; Room 110 
Haroip O. GULLIKSEN, Chairman 


9:30 A.M. The Prediction of Success in an Engineering 
Curriculum. JaMEs M. Porter, Jr. Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. 


Data based on the performance of 638 students ad- 
mitted to the freshman class in the College of Engineer- 
ing at the Carnegie Institute of Technology were studied 
to determine the relationship between scholarship while 
in attendance and: (1) high or preparatory school scholar- 
ship; (2) performance on a test of general scholastic 
ability; (3) performance on objective high school achieve- 
ment tests; and (4) scholarship during the first semester of 
the freshman year. 

Correlational analysis shows scholarship during the 
first semester of the freshman year to be the best single 
index of achievement during the student’s period of 
attendance. High school scholarship correlates higher 
with scholarship while in attendance at C.I.T. than per- 
formance on tests of general scholastic aptitude or 
achievement tests administered upon admission. 

The multiple correlation between the criterion and the 
variables described above is greater than any of the zero- 
order correlations. A regression equation based on the 
correlations obtained permits the prediction of the 
quality of scholarship while in attendance with a probable 
error of estimate of less than one-half quality point. [10 
min., slides.] 


9:45 A.M. Technical Aspects of the Fourth Annual 
Science Talent Search. Harowp A. EpGERTON, Ohio 
State University, and SrEvART HENDERSON Britt, 
McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


The Annual Science Talent Search is sponsored by 
Science Clubs of America with the cooperation of the 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation. It is an attempt to 
interest more high-school boys and girls in the study of 
science through competition for college scholarships to be 
used for the study of science. 

Three hundred students (215 boys and 85 girls) were 
selected as having won honors in the Fourth Annual 
Science Talent Search. Of this group, 260 received Hon- 
orable Mention and 40 were Trip Winners. These 40 
attended the Science Talent Institute and competed fur- 
ther for the Westinghouse Science Scholarships. 

The selection process included a Science Aptitude 
Examination, a transcript of the high-school academic 
record, specific personal data supplied by teachers, a 1000 
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word essay on the topic, “My Scientific Project,” and for 
the 40 Trip Winners, psychological and psychiatric 
interviews. 

Two samples were drawn for investigation: a random 
10% sample of all the contestants and the 300 who had 
won honors. 

The estimated minimum reliability of the Aptitude 
Examination was .78 for boys and .74 for girls. The 
mean score for boys was higher than for girls. The only 
type of items on which boys excelled the girls consistently 
were those involving pulleys and gears. No type of item 
(vocabulary, mechanical, etc.) appeared superior to any 
other type. The Aptitude Examination scores were in 
both samples independent of amount of mathematics and 
the numbers of sciences studies by the contestants in high 
school. 

The correlations between the selectors and the criterion 
(winning or not winning honors) ranged from .28 to .50. 

Only the Aptitude Examination scores and essay scores 
have regression coefficients much different from zero in 
the selection of Trip Winners from the 300 who won 
honors. [15 min., slides.] 


10:05 A.M. A Study of the Validity of Written Tests for 
Administrative Personnel. THomas L. BRANSFORD, 
Dorotuy C. Apkins, and Mitton M. MANDELL. 
The United Civil Service Commission. 


This study of the validity of several written tests that 
seemed promising for the selection of administrative per- 
sonnel-was undertaken both because of the importance of 
selecting administrators of high quality and because of 
the dearth of definitive information on the effectiveness of 


selection devices for. high-level personnel. The tests 
included were (1) the verbal subtests of the American 
Council on Education Psychological Examination; (2) 
Current Events; (3) Interpretation of data; (4) Thurs- 
tone’s Estimating; (5) Administrative Judgment; and 
(6) Agency Organisation and Personnel. The subjects, 
employees in two Federal agencies, were grouped as 
follows: (1) 20 top-management personnel (salaries 
$6200-$10,000) having broad policy, planning, and co- 
ordinating responsibilities; (2) 63 staff specialists (salaries 
$2300-$7500) in budget, personnel, and administrative 
analysis; (3) 90 technical personnel (salaries $4,000— 
$6,000) engaged in such fields as statistics, architecture, 
law, economics, and engineering. Criteria relating to 
salary level and to administrative effectiveness, based in 
general on superiors’ ratings, were used. The average 
number of raters per employee was 4. Relations with 
age were also investigated. Pearson correlation coeffi- 
cients of each test with criteria for each of the three 
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groups were obtained, as well as certain partial and mul- 
tiple correlations. For the top-management group, 
where the N is very low, the Pearson r’s of 5 of the tests 
with administrative effectiveness were from .64 to .68. 
For the staff group, the Administrative Judgment Test 
correlated .49 with administrative effectiveness and .56 
with salary level. Such data give promise of substantial 
improvements in employee selection, particularly if the 
types of tests found most useful can be supplemented by 
other devices measuring different aspects of administra- 
tive competence. [15 min., slides.] 


10:25 A.M. The Development of an Adzquate Method of 
Appraisal. LEONARD W. Fercuson, Field Man- 
agement Division, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. 


The purpose of the experiment which this paper de- 
scribes was to provide an objective, reliable, and valid 
method for appraising the performance of the more than 
2000 assistant managers in the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company. This method of appraisal is to serve as 
one of the principal bases for the development of more 
adequate methods of selecting, compensating, motivat- 
ing, and promoting these assistant managers. 

The major steps in the development of the appraisal 
procedure required: (1) A preliminary evaluation, by the 
equal-appearing-interval method, of 622 statements that 
were suggested as suitable for use; (2) the development 
and experimental trial of two 142 item “true-false 
answer” appraisal forms; (3) the elimination of state- 
ments found to be true of more than 90 or of less than 10 
per cent of the assistant managers; (4) the preparation 
and experimental trial of two 85 item “multiple choice 
answer” appraisal forms; and (5) an item analysis with 
retention for two final 52 item “multiple choice answer” 
appraisal forms, those statements which correlate +.31 
(N = 1008) or more with an independent criterion. 

The independent criterion, which consists of various 
averages of numerical and paired comparisons ratings, 
was furnished by 104 field training division representa- 
tives for 1118 assistant managers. It has a reliability 
of .75. 

The experimental techniques employed in this study 
have resulted in a method of appraisal which requires 
every manager to indicate periodically for (and with) 
each assistant manager under his supervision, the state- 
ments in either one of two alternate appraisal forms which 
are: always or completely, usually or almost, sometimes 
or moderately, seldom or slightly, or never or not at all 
characteristic. The appraisal scores determined via this 
process are found to have a reliability of .95 and a valid- 
ity of .60. [15 min.] 
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10:45 A.M. Multiple Solutions to the Vigotsky Test. 
Irvine A. Fosserc, Lt. Cmdr., H(S), USNR, 
U. S. Naval Medical Research Institute, Bethesda, 
Maryland. 

As part of a study of the higher thought processes, the 
Vigotsky block test was presented to professional people 
engaged in research work. It was found that by modi- 
fying the standard instructions to permit the subject to 
sort the blocks into any group of four’s by a consistent 
and logical criteria which he must be prepared to explain 
and defend, a variety of acceptable valid solutions could 
be elicited. No clues were given, and when a solution 
was reached, the subject was urged to find a second solu- 
tion, then a third, and so on, until he had exhausted his 
stock of solutions. 

This method of using the blocks enables one to both 
count the number of solutions a subject can devise as 
well as to evaluate the solutions by the usual qualitative 
methods. 

The opinions contained herein are those of the writer 
and not to be construed as reflecting the policies of the 
Navy Department. [10 min., slides] 


TEACHING OF PSYCHOLOGY 


Program arranged by the Division on the Teaching 
of Psychology 
Friday, September 6, 9:30 A.M. 
College Hall, Room 204 
CLARENCE R. CARPENTER, Chairman 


9:30 A.M. A New Type of Elementary Course. 
BERRIEN, Colgate University. 

To meet the current desperate need for greater psycho- 
social skills leading to cooperative and harmonious inter- 
group and inter-personal relations, the conventional 
elementary course offers nothing of prime significance. 
Textbooks in elementary psychology, and presumably the 
courses, emphasize the minutia and anatomy of sensa- 
tions, learning, intelligence, personality and emotions. 
The public, in and out of colleges, has often been disap- 
pointed in its rightful expectation that psychologists 
could provide assistance in finding ways of reducing social 
and personal conflicts. These problems are too wide- 
spread and the development of adequate social skills to 
meet them is too important for such instruction to be 
reserved for a few advanced students. 

An inductive course will be described based on the use 
of concrete non-pathological situations where a decision 
regarding some line of effective action was necessary. 
The course does not aim to develop in the students a 
technical vocabulary, knowledge of a long list of facts, 
or a collection of “how-to-win-friends” rules. Instead it 
attempts to develop an inquiring clinical attitude, an 
appreciation of the context in which interaction takes 
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place, a sensitiveness to the feeling quality of logical 
statements and skill in non directive interviewing as a 
means of promoting understanding and cooperation. 
Student reactions indicate the course has provided per- 
sonal benefit and contributed to their psycho-social 
effectiveness. [15 min.] 


9:50 A.M. Dynamic Aspects on the Teaching of Psychology. 
Rupotr Exstein, New York University and Col- 
lege of the City of New York. 


Most of the published material on the teaching of psy- 
chology stresses objectives, content, organization of 
courses, the selection of teaching material or test items. 
This paper, however, deals with the psychology of the 
teaching process itself. The teaching objectives may be 
concerned with the scientific understanding of psychol- 
ogy, its utilization towards better self awareness or more 
satisfying living, or the acquisition of professional skills. 
These can be reached more readily if dynamic use is 
made of the relationship between the teacher and his 
class as it relates to the learning process. The psycho- 
logical nature of this relationship, the “give and take” of 
the class discussions, the conscious and unconscious atti- 
tudes of the students towards the teacher, the task of 
learning, or towards tests can be used in order to aid the 
learning process. 

The material of this paper stems from experience in the 
teaching of psychology to matriculated and non-matricu- 
lated students. The difference in controls with groups 
working for credit and with groups learning for merit are 
discussed. It is possible to use this very difference 
towards the mastery of the course. The dynamic aspects 
of the teaching of psychology have even more significance 
when the aim is not only knowledge but psychological 
skill as well. The teacher can make use of the student’s 
“passive” experience of learning, of taking help, of being 
tested or evaluated towards the achievement of the 
student’s active goal. The student is made conscious of 
the learning process, in observing, understanding, and 
mastering his latent and overt ambitions, prejudices, his 
resistance against change, new scientific concepts, against 
any real effort, wherever they effect his learning. He will 
thus master important parts of psychology not only on 
an intellectual level but on a level of self awareness, of 
active psychological experience. [15 min.] 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


Symposium arranged by the Division on the Teaching 
of Psychology 
Friday, September 6, 10:10 A.M. 
College Hall, Room 204 
CLARENCE R. CARPENTER, Chairman 
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Participants: J. F. Lester F. Beck, JAMES 
J. Gipson, Mark A. May, WILLARD L. VALENTINE, 
and Fioyp L. Rucu 


ROUNDTABLES 


Arranged by the Division of Clinical Psychology 
Friday, September 6, 9:30 A.M. 
. Psychotherapy and Counseling, Houston Hall Audi- 
torium 
Haroitp H. ANDERSON, Chairman 


. Diagnostic Testing, College Hall, Room 204 
Davip Rapaport, Chairman 


. Internship and Training of Clinical Psychologists’ 
College Hall, Room 320 
Epcar A. Chairman 


. Intellectual Efficiency, Bennett Hall, Room 301 
Davip WECHSLER, Chairman 


METHODOLOGY PANEL 


Arranged by the Society for the Psychological Study of 
Social Issues 
Friday, September 6, 9:30 A.M. 
Logan Hall, Room 17 
i Dwicut CHAPMAN, Chairman 


1. JEROME S. Bruner, Polling Operations 
2. Donatp MacKinnon, Clinical Methods 
3. Ronatp Lippitt, Group Dynamic Methods 
4. ANcus CAMPBELL, Depth Interviewing 
_5.,Muza¥FER SHERIF (by invitation), Laboratory 
“Experimental Methods 


HUMAN EFFICIENCY 


Program arranged by the Division of Theoretical- 
Experimental Psychology 
Friday, September 6, 2:00 P.M. 
College Hall, Room 110 
Frank A. GELDARD, Chairman 


2:00 P.M. A Psychophysical Investigation of Ability to 
Reproduce Pressures. Wrti1aM O. JENKINS, Psy- 
chology Branch, Aero Medical Laboratory, Wright 
Field, Dayton, Ohio. 


The present study was concerned with the accuracy 
with which pressures can be discriminated (reproduced) 
on aircraft-type controls in the laboratory throughout a 
wide range of values. The problem was of interest both 
for the theoretical aspect of the operation of Weber’s law 
in pressure discrimination and the design of aviation 
equipment where pressure is an important cue for the 
operator. 

A semi-rigid control stick and rudder was mounted in 
a model. cockpit. Pressures applied to these controls 
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were transmitted by cables to a pivoted mirror from 
which a light beam was reflected to a scale calibrated in 
pounds. This approximately isometric indicating sys- 
tem was found to yield satisfactory magnification and 
reliability. 

A modified method of average error was employed in 
which the blindfolded subjects worked with a number of 
different pressures in four directions with the right hand 
and one direction with the feet. After practice trials to 
minimize learning effects, twenty test trials occurred in a 
given direction with a particular pressure. 

With a stick-type control, relative performance was 
found to be poorest for low pressures and improved 
rapidly to an asymptote near twenty pounds. Above 
this value, and through forty pounds, the difference 
limens were a constant fraction of the standard. Con- 
stant errors were positive for low pressures and negative 
for high pressures. 

There were practically no learning effects for the middle 
range of pressures, but learning continued for eight to 
ten trials for the high and low pressures. Individuals 
with previous flying experience tended to perform more 
accurately and consistently. The interrelationships of 
difference limens, constant errors, body weight, and other 
variables were determined. 

Similar data were collected for ability to reproduce 
pressures with a wheel-type control and with rudder 
pedals. [15 min.] 


2:20P.M. The Intelligibility of Speech at High Altitudes. 
K. D. Kryter, J. C. R. Licktmer, and E. B. New- 
MAN, Harvard University. 


Voice communication in airplanes flying at high alti- 
tudes is impaired by the effect of reduced pressure on (a) 
the voice, (b) the oxygen-mask microphones, .nd (c) the 
earphones. There are the added handicaps c.: noise, and 
the depressing effects of “bends” and of low temperatures. 
In order to evaluate the psychological and physiological 
effects of high altitudes on speech communication and to 
assess the effectiveness of different types of interphone 
equipment used in high-altitude bombers, a three-month 
flight-test program was conducted at Eglin Field, Florida, 
in cooperation with the Aircraft Radio Laboratory, 
Wright Field. 

Monosyllabic word lists of equivalent difficulty and 
containing the same phonetic elements in the proportions 
found in everyday speech were used to measure speech 
intelligibility. The speakers and listeners were Air Corps 
enlisted personne! especially selected and trained. Over 
1500 50-word tests were conducted in B-17 and B-24 
bombers at altitudes ranging up to 35,000 feet. 

The data obtained during flight afforded a direct and 
reliable measure of the effectiveness with which the fol- 
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lowing equipment performed; (a) throat microphones, (b) 
microphones in oxygen masks, (c) different types of 
headsets, (d) different types of headset sockets. Meas- 
urement was also made of the decrement in veice level 
resulting from reduced pressure, and of the amount of 
power and voltage gain required in interphone amplifiers 
to overcome the effect of high altitude upon personnel 
and equipment. 

The speech intelligibility data will be discussed in the 
light of results from investigations conducted in high- 
altitude chambers. 

This work, begun under an OSRD contract, is continu- 
ing under contract between Harvard University and the 
U. S. Navy, Office of Research and Inventions. [15 
min., slides.] 


2:40 P.M. Habit Interference as a Factor in the Design 
of Clock Dials to be Read in 2400 Hour (Military) 
Time. WALTER F. GRETHER, Psychology Branch, 
Aero Medical Laboratory, Wright Field, Ohio. 


Strong interference by well-established clock-reading 
habits arises in the use of the 2400 hour or military time 
system. On 24 hour clock dials only one of the hourly 
positions can appear in the conventional location, and 
each hourly division corresponds to 2} instead of 5 units 
on the minute scale. On the other hand, the reading of a 
conventional clock in 2400 time requires the addition of 
1200 to all afternoon readings. The purpose of this 
experiment was to discover design features of clock dials 
which would provide greatest speed and accuracy of read- 
ing in 2400 hour time. 

A paper and pencil test was prepared, using 5 variations 
of the 12 hour and 6 variations of the 24 hour clock dial. 
In Part I of this test the various dials were intermixed for 
obtaining accuracy data only. In Part II each type of 
dial was presented in a separately timed section for ob- 
taining both accuracy and speed data. Two groups of 
subjects were used: (1) rated military personnel expe- 
rienced in the use of 2400 hour time, and (2) non-military 
personnel. 

The results of this study indicate that: (1) The habit 
interference in reading 24 hour dials is no more disadvan- 
tageous than the necessity of adding 1200 to afternoon 
readings on a 12 hour dial. (2) Numerals on the minute 
scale and numerals at all positions on the hour scale 
improve cleck reading accuracy. (3) Regardless of the 
zero positicn (top or bottom) on the hour scale of 24 hour 
dials, the zero on the minute scale should be located at 
the top. [15 min.] 


3:00 P.M. Types of Illusions in Flying. EpDGAR 
VinackE, Lt. (jg) H(S), USNR, School of Aviation 
Medicis.e, U. S. Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Fla. 
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Data for this report are derived from personal inter- 
views with 67 pilots, of diverse training and experience. 
The interviews were planned to furnish information about 
aviator's “vertigo.” Since a large proportion of incidents 
reported involve phenomena of mistaken perceptions, 
classification of them was made in terms of psychologi- 
cally meaningful behavior. From the interview proto- 
cols, 77 representative examples of illusory incidents 
attributed to “vertigo” were selected, and submitted on 
cards to 5 psychologists to classify and name. Agree- 
ment was determined by cross-tabulations. Although 
there was considerable disagreement, both as to name and 
etiology, definite clusters of related events appeared. 
Based upon majority agreement, well-differentiated cate- 
gories of illusion common in flying could be defined. In 
naming the categories, care was taken to use terms ex- 
pressing general intention of the classifiers, even though 
different names were employed. These categories are: 
(1) Visual, (2) Non-visual, (3) Conflicting Sensory Cues, 
(4) Dissociational or Recognitional and (5) Emotional. 
In addition several items are possibly indicative of hal- 
lucinatory phenomena, both in the visual and non-visual 
fields. Examples of how these types of illusions occur, 
and their relationship to piloting an aircraft will be cited. 
Lines of further research will be indicated on the basis of 
analysis of conditions under which illusions occur, their 
influence on the pilot’s behavior, and the most effective - 
means for reducing their dangerous aspects. (The opin- 
ions or conclusions contained in this report are those of 
the author. They are not to be construed as necessarily 
reflecting the v:ews of the Navy Department.) [15 
min.] 


3:20 P.M. Some Aspects of Eye-Hand Coordination in a 
Simplified Tracking Situation. FRANKLIN V. Tay- 
tor, Rospert Y. WALKER and Atston S. Hovuse- 
HOLDER, Naval Research Laboratory, Washington, 
D.C. 


As a start toward a quantitative conceptualization of 
the factors involved in one type of eye-hand coordination, 
a study of the characteristics of movements in response to 
instantaneous target displacements was undertaken. 
The subject repeatedly held a pencil on a mark which was 
displaced suddenly to the side. He attempted to “‘cor- 
rect” by moving his pencil to the new position as rapidly 
as possible. Reaction time and rate of correction were 
measured. 

At present, 11 subjects have been given 149 randomized 
trials which included 10 trials on each of seven different 
displacements to the right and seven to the left. 

The data indicate an approximately linear increase in 
rate of correction with increase in magnitude of displace- 
ment. No comparable systematic variation in reaction 
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time emerges. The theoretical implication of these facts 
will be discussed. [10 min., slides.] 


3:35 P.M. The Effects of Angular Acceleration and Cen- 
trifugal Force on Non-Visual Space Orientation 
During Flight. KENNETH MacCorquopate, Ens. 
H(S) USNR, School of Aviation Medicine, U. S. 
Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Florida. 


Data were collected on the non-visual perception of 
motion and body position during a series of turns at six 
angles of bank. The subjects made all observations 
while airborne, seated in the rear cockpit of an advanced 
Navy trainer. Visual cues were excluded by a black-out 
procedure. Reports of his perceptions of tilting and 
turning, estimates of tilt forward or backward and right 
or left in degrees, and estimates of centrifugal force were 
made verbally by the observer into an airborne wire 
recorder. These reports were analyzed in the laboratory 
and related to the behavior of the aircraft as indicated on 
the wire by the pilot’s reports of critical points in the 
maneuver. The data show that spatial orientation, when 
visual cues are excluded, is subject both to limitations 
and illusions. The observer’s sensations of tilting and 
turning tend to disappear as the turn is maintained with- 
out change. They occur after a considerable lag and may 
be completely absent. Amount of lateral tilt is markedly 
under-estimated. During the turn the observer has the 
illusion of tilting backward. The recovery of the aircraft 
from the banked turn to normal flight is accompanied by 
illusory perceptions of tilting and turning in the direction 
opposite to the original turn, and also of tilting forward. 
The perceptions of amount of centrifugal force are strong 
and accurate. (The opinion or conclusions contained in 
this report are those of the author. They are not to be 
construed as necessar:ly reflecting the views of the Navy 
Department.) [15 min., slides.] 


3:55 P.M. The Effect of Airplane Noise on Human 
Efficiency. S.S. Stevens, J. P. Ecan, T. H. Wa- 
TERMAN, JOSEPH MILLER AND R. H. Knapp 
Harvard University. 


Exposure to intense airplane noise (115 db )for periods 
as long as 7 hours did not affect the performance of 5 
subjects on a wide variety of psychological, physiological, 
and psychomotor tests. The noise was sufficiently in- 
tense to cause marked temporary hearing losses and tin- 
nitus. It interfered seriously with communication and 
was reported as “annoying” by the subjects, but its effects 
on general efficiency were apparently nil. 

Following an extensive training period designed to 
minimize subsequent change in performance due to learn- 
ing, the subjects were tested throughout 16 seven-hour 
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sessions, half of which were “noisy.” Eighteen different 
measures were applied to sample such functions as: motor 
coordination, reaction time, muscular tension, metabo- 
lism, breathing, speed of eye movement, speed of accom- 
modation, dark adaptation, coding, reversible per- 
spective, steadiness, etc. 

For many of the tests the data were so extensive that 
differences in performance of the order of 1 per cent could 
have been detected with high reliability. Other func- 
tions, particularly those of a physiological nature, de- 
pended so much on the individual tested that generaliza- 
tions were impossible. In general the results of these 
experiments agree with common sense: although as a 
subjective experience noise is disagreeable and tiring, 
most types of mental, motor, and physiological activity 
are affected very little by noise as such. 

This research, begun under an OSRD contract, is con- 
tinuing under contract with the U. S. Navy, Office of 
Research and Inventions. [15 min., slides.] 


INDUSTRIAL AND BUSINESS PSYCHOLOGY II 


Program arranged by the Division of Industrial and 
Business Psychology 
Friday, September 6, 2:00 P.M. 
College Hall, Room 320 
Rocer M. BEttows, Chairman 


2:00 P.M. The Prediction by Means of the Basic Test 
Battery of the Performance of Enlisted Naval Person- 
nel Aboard Ship. Dewey B. Sturr and HELEN R. 
HaGceErty, Bureau of Naval Personnel. 


The purpose of this study was to determine the rela- 
tionship between background factors listed on the En- 
listed Personnel Qualifications Card and a criterion of 
shipboard performance... The latter consisted of order- 
of-merit rankings by supervising petty officers of the 
technical competence of the men in six enlisted naval 
ratings. The reliability of the rankings was found to be 
high. Basic battery test scores were found to correlate 
significantly with the criterion of success. The pattern 
of relationship was essentially the same as between Basic 
battery test scores and success in the elementary enlisted 
schcols which trained men for the six ratings. [10 min., 
slides.] 


2:15 P.M. Comparison of the Ortho-Rater with Clinical 
Ophthalmic Examinations. Henry A. Imus, Lt. 
Comdr. H(S) USNR, School of Aviation Medicine, 
U. S. Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Florida. 


To evaluate the usefulness of the Ortho-Rater in the 
selection of military and industrial personnel, a test-retest 
experiment was conducted with 100 subjects at the Naval 
Air Station, Pensacola, Florida. The same examiner 
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tested each subject with the clinical devices and with the 
Ortho-Rater, standard procedures being used through- 
out. Statistical analyses of the reliability, probable 
errors of measurement, validity and predictive efficiency 
of the Ortho-Rater were made. 

In general, the battery of visual tests incorporated in 
the Ortho-Rater are as reliable as the clinical tests. In 
the measurement of heterophoria for distant vision and 
in measuring depth perception, the Ortho-Rater is more 
reliable. For vertical phoria at near vision the two 
methods are equally reliable, while for far visual acuity 
and near lateral phoria the clinical measures are more 
reliable. 

The agreement between the two methods in measuring 
visual acuity is satisfactory. This is not true for the 
measurement of far and near lateral phoria, but the pre- 
dictive efficiency is still sufficiently great to warrant the 
use of the instrument for differentiating between large 
groups of subjects. 

Because of its ease and speed of operation, its reliability 
and its predictive efficiency, the Ortho-Rater offers a 
useful means of selecting and placing groups of individu- 
als, both iv the military services and in industry whenever 
visual factors can be shown to be important for the opti- 
mal performance of a given task. 

The opinions or assertions contained herein are the 
private ones of the writer and are not to be construed as 
official or reflecting the views of the Navy Department 
or the Naval Service at large. [15 min.] 


2:35 P.M. Summary of Results of the Validation of the 
General Clerical A bilities Test for Selection and Place- 
ment of War Department Personnel. STA¥¥, PERSON- 
NEL RESEARCH SECTION, PERSONNEL RESEARCH 
and ProcepuRES Branco, Adjutant General’s 
Office. 


Among the primary missions of the Civilian Personnel 
Research Sub-section, Personnel Research Section, AGO, 
was the construction, validation, and standardization of 
a test battery for the selection and placement of clerical 
employees in the War Department. After considerable 
research with preliminary forms, the General Clerical 
Abilities Test was constructed for service use. This test 
consisted of four 5-minute speed tests—an alphabetizing 
test, a number checking test, a simple coding test, and a 
number speed test—a 10-minute, 80-word vocabulary 
test, and a 30-minute, 20-item arithmetical reasoning test. 
Thus total testing time was one bour. 

Studies of the interrelation among sub-tests indicated 
tentatively that the vocabulary and the arithmetic rea- 
soning tests gave a reasonably adequate measure of 
verbal intelligence, that the raw score total of the four 
speed tests might well be combined with unit weight into 


a single predictor in validation studies, and that the vo- 
cabulary and arithmetic reasoning tests should not be 
combined with unit or arbitraty weights, but retained as 
separate elements in the regression equations. A number 
of studies were conducted in various War Department 
installations. The need for an operating test program 
was so pressing that validation of the test for selected 
occupations was generally accomplish:d incidentally to 
the establishment of such operating programs. Criteria 
employed were generally ratings made by supervisors 
under the direction of qualified personnel technicians. 
Four forms of rating scales, training school grades, and 
annual salary were employed as criteria. Product- 
moment and biserial multiple correlations were computed 
in all cases and the predictability of various criteria 
compared. [15 min.] 


2:55 P.M. Test Scores and Merit Ratings of Graduate 
Engineers. Witt1aM H. Roserts, University of 
Wisconsin. 


Twenty-five recent graduates of engineering colleges, 
enrolled in a Graduate Training Course maintained by a 
large manufacturing company, were given the Wonderlic 
Personnel Test and the Kuder Preference Record. The 
scores on these tests were correlated with merit ratings 
obtained from supervisors. 

The students appeared to be predominantly sales- 
minded, impatient of computation, and with a strong 
distaste for clerical work. Those with higher scores on 
the Wonderlic test were less sales-miad2d than the others 
and tended to have a strong interest in science. 

An interest in clerical work seems to make a favorable 
impression upon supervisors, an exc2ptional distaste for 
it an unfavorable. A combination of hizh iatellizence 
(of the type measured by the Wonde2rlic Test) with a low 
interest in persuasion and an exc2ptional distaste for 
clerical work may result in a rating that does not justly 
represent the individual’s ability. 

If these findings are generally true, engineering col- 
leges may well consider measures to diminish the emo- 
tional resistance to clerical work. 

The Kuder Preference Record seems to have some 
value for the selection of students for such a course as the 
company maintains. [15 min., slides.] 


3:15P.M. Factors Associated with Success of Mechanized 
Coal Mine Workers. Quin F. Curtis, West Virginia 
University. 


This research was undertaken jointly with Mr. S. 
Richard Pursglove, Personnel Director of the Pursglove 
Coal Mining Co. The problem is; (1) to determine 
whether vocational success of production workers in a 
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mechanized coal mine can be predicted from data in their 
personnel records; (2) to determine whether such data 
can be analyzed to suggest personnel policies. 

The 190 men studied were performing 9 production 
jobs. Four supervisors independently rated all men per- 
forming the same job, by the paired-comparison method. 
These ratings were weighted and combined to obtain 
maximal validity. 

These ratings and two other criteria of success were 
intercorrelated with 16 items from personnel records. A 
correlation matrix was prepared from tetrachoric r’s and 
was factored by Thurstone’s Centroid method. 

The inclusive nature of the items makes it unlikely that 
primary factors were obtainable, but the grouping of 
certain items with criteria of success indicate clearly some 
desirable personnel policies. Good prediction of individ- 
ual success is not possible with these data, but there is 
indication that they would be highly useful if combined 
with other selection techniques. [15 min.] 


3:35 P.M. Training Psychologists for Public Service. 
Husert S. Correy, Federal Security Agency, and 
Paut Dovuctas Courtney, U. S. Public Health 
Service. 

The demands of the Federal Government for qualified 
Psychologists are increasing tremendously. This study 
is intended to develop a clearer understanding of the 
type of training necessary for Government service. By 
means of mail survey and personal interview it attempts 
an almost 100% exploration of Psychologists in the 
Federal service stationed in the District of Columbia. 
It outlines graduate training actually received by the 
Psychologists, the kinds of skills which are required in 
their present jobs and the resultant deficiencies existing 
between training and job requirements. Membership 
in the American Psychological Association is used as the 
basic criterion for choice. It proposes a further study 
of other positions in the Government service which, by 
their nature, call for the skills in research, counseling, 
and the handling of data that are peculiar to the training 
of the Psychologist to investigate the application of 
psychological training to these positions. 


3:55 P.M. Selection Test Validation in the Federal Civil 
Service. THomas L. BRANSFORD AND Dorortny C. 
Apxtins, The United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion. 

During the past year the United States Civil Service 
Commission, in cooperation with Federal operating 
agencies, has engaged in a number of studies to determine 
and improve the effectiveness of written tests in pre- 
dicting success in a variety of occupational fields. Some 
of these studies have been directed to improving selec- 
tion for narrow classes of personnel such as Building 
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Guard, Library Assistant, Tax Collector, and Midship- 
men and Cadets at the Naval and Military Academies, 
whereas other studies have related to selection devices 
applicable to much broader groups of positions such as 
Mechanical Trades Apprentices, Administrators and 
Administrative Specialists, clerical personnel, and en- 
trance level professional and scientific positions. Initial 
attacks have been made on the problem of using test 
batteries to differentiate candidates by types and levels 
of work for which they are qualified. Validation pro- 
cedures in the several studies differ in detail, the most 
usual method involving experimental administration of 
tests to employees, and securing special job performance 
evaluations by superiors. Relatively low war-time selec- 
tion standards have resulted in making employed groups 
more representative of candidate populations than is the 
case when high selection standards have been used. 
Where applicable, correlational techniques have been 
used to analyze relationships between test scores and job 
performance. The data appear to be especially useful 
in determining the effectiveness of various passing marks 
in discriminating among candidates with different prob- 
abilities of job success. Of the studies which have been 
completed those relating to Administrative Personnel, 
Building Guards, and Military Cadets have demonstrated 
that one or two of the tests in the experimental battery 
have validity substantially greater than previously 
used selection methods. [15 min.] 


PROJECTIVE TECHNIQUES 


Program arranged by the Division of Clinical Psychology 
Friday, September 6, 2:00 P.M. 
Legan Hall, Room 17 
Donatp W. MacKinnon, Chairman 


2:00 P.M. The H-T-P, a Measure of Adult Intelligence 
and a Projective Device, Joun N. Buck, Lynchburg 
State Colony, Colony, Virginia. 


The H-T-P (freehand, pencil drawing of house, tree and 
person) is described: (1) form sheet-and test materials; 
(2) presentation of the test; (3) use of the scoring folder: 
(a) recording of all spontaneous.comments and emotional 
manifestations; (b) recording of sequence of detail presen- 
tation and time consumed; (c) post-drawing interrogation 
system. 

The quantitative scoring system is presented: (a) de- 
termination of “gcod” and “flaw” items of detail, pro- 
portion, perspective, etc., that differentiated as to 
intelligence between drawings of 140 adults—without 
major personality flaws—of seven predetermined intelli- 
gence levels (20 in each level); (b) final “score patterns”; 
(c) correlation figures. 

The method of qualitative analysis is discussed: (a) 
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identification of factors (other than those of intelligence) 
in drawings of 150 maladjusted, psychopathic, psycho- 
neurotic, or psychotic adults which provided evidence as 
to areas of sensitivity within the personality, maturity, 
and integration of the personality. [10 min.] 


2:15 P.M. - The Incomplete Sentences Test as a Method of 
Studying Personality. B. Rortrer, The 
Ohio State University. 


This study was conducted jointly with Lt. Benjamin 
Willerman at the AAF Convalescent Hospital, Camp 
Davis, N. C. An incomplete sentences test was devel- 
oped as a result of a need for a test combining certain 
desirable features of projective techniques such as free- 
dom of response and the masking of the test purpose with 
objective scoring. Such a test could be given as a group 
test and would allow for use as a screening device as well 
as to serve as a source’ of diagnostic material regarding 
individual problems, conflicts, and emotional attitudes. 
A method of scoring each of forty responses by example 
was developed, and reliability and validity of the scoring 
method was tested with 200 patients. Test reliability 
of .85 was found and inter-scorer reliability for seven 
scorers scoring the same fifty records was .89. Validity 
criterion for use of the test as a screening device was the 
independent judgment of a psychologist based upon an 
extended interview, psychiatric diagnosis, case history 
data, and three other tests. Cases were classified on the 
basis of psychological fitness for duty into three groups. 
The tri-serial r found was .61. Data for a method of 
scoring the same test relying on subjective judgment of 
the test as a whole rather than the method above suggest 
lower inter-scorer reliability and validity as a screening 
device when tested with 148 subjects at the AAF Conva- 
lescent Hospital, Cochran Field, Georgia. The tech- 
nique may have valuable applications for special 
screening problems in the school, clinic and in industry. 
Potentialities as a method of studying attitudes are also 
indicated. [15 min., slides.] 


2:35 P.M. The Bender-Gestalt: an Objective Scoring 
Method and Validating Results. Frep Y. BILLINGs- 
LEA, Ohio State University. 


The Bender-Gestalt non-structured test has been 
widely distributed amongst Army clinical psychologists, 
and is now finding its way into general clinical usage. 
Accumulation and interpretation of results have been 
purely subjective, based on visual accounting of sugges- 
tive factors. This paper is a preliminary report of an 
objective scoring method, and some of the results ob- 
tained when it was applied to the drawings from 100 
psychoneurotics. Psychiatric diagnosis of these subjects 


were supported by Rorschach, Minnesota Multiphasic 
Inventory and Bellevue-Wechsler studies. Results 
substantiate the giving of interpretive importance to 
size differences, and distortion of curvature and angula- 
tion.’ Rotations, closures, and crossings do not maintain 
the validity at presént ascribed to them for differentiat- 
ing neurosis, chaotic sexuality, and psychosis. Consist- 
ent trends in index differences suggest defining test 
characteristics for such sub-categories as psychaesthenia, 
neuresthenia, and hysteria. Interpretive caution is 
definitely indicated. [10 min., slides.] 


2:50 P.M. Description of the Szondi Test; a Projective 
Technique for Psychological Diagnosis. Susan Ko- 
rosy Deri, Commission on Community Interrela- 
tions, New York, N. Y. 


Description of the test and procedure: The test con- 
sists of six sets of photographs, each photograph repre- 
senting a mental patient. The subject is asked to choose 
two pictures he likes the most and two he dislikes the 
most fromeachset. In eachset of six photos eight differ- 
ent types of mental diseases are represented: homosexu- 
ality, sadism, epilepsy, hysteria, catatonia, paranoia, 
depression, and mania. 

Historical background and assumptions underlying 
the test: (1) Szondi’s original hypothesis of the psycho- 
logical role of latent recessive genes as forces directing 
our choice reactions. 

(2) Psychological theory not necessarily dependent 
on the acceptance of gene-theory. Mental diseases re- 
garded as extreme manifestations of certain drives present 
in every individual. Reaction to the different types of 
pictures seen as function of the state of tension in the 
correspondent drive or need-system of the subject. If 
need in state of tension, then corresponding pictures 
assume valence character and will be chosen. Whether 
choice falls in direction of likes or dislikes d2pends on the 
subject’s acceptance or rejection of the particular drive. 
Brief description of the psychological meaning of the 
eight factors in the test. 

Fields of application: (1) Clinical diagnosis, (2) Nor- 
mal personality analysis, (3) Vocational guidance, (4) 
Social psychology, (5) Clinical research. 

Presentation of a series of test profiles taken from an 
epileptic patient. Presentation of some statistical data 
drawn from clinical material. {15 min.] 


3:10 P.M. Content Analysis in Rorschach Work. 
RosBert M. LinpNEr, Haarlem Lodge, Catonsville, 
Md., and RoBert V. SELIGER. 


The present report is, in effect, a follow-up study of a 
previous paper (Some significant Rorschach responses. 
J. Crim. Psychopathol., 4, April 1944, 775) by one of us 
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describing ‘‘a few typical responses among patients of like 
diagnosis” as observed over a five year period of Ror- 
schach administration. 

On the whole, analysis of content has been among the 
most seriously neglected aspects of Rorschach work. At 
the same time, there is hardly a clinician who does not 
utilize content analysis in his work. It is seriously 
questioned whether Hermann Rorschach intended his 
original test to be used in the deterministic way in which 
it has so far been employed. 

It is maintained, on the basis of wide experience, that 
certain responses reflect basic processes within the person- 
ality; that certain responses are eminently characteristic 
of various diagnostic groupings; that certain responses 
are clearly indicative, in themselves and as such, of es- 
sential motivants and dynamisms. In effect, it is pro- 
posed that the Rorschach response is also a “royal road” 
to the understanding of the personality. 

Our thesis is that certain responses act as roadworkers 
and signposts along “the difficult path of clinical differ- 
entiation.” We believe that they are typical for various 
diagnostic groupings and are important primarily in 
differential diagnosis. They are not given by all mem- 
bers of a special group; but where they appear, the 
chances are overwhelmingly in favor of the subjects’ 
falling within a limited area. In many instances, beyond 
diagnosis, they serve to bring into focus, and to highlight, 
central problems, perplexities, conflicts, hurts, and 
psychic areas of frustration. 

The eleven significant responses contained in the first 
study are recapitulated and, on the basis of further work, 
thirty-two additional responses are localized, illustrated, 
and explained. [15 min., slides.] 


3:30 P.M. Changes in Palmar Skin Resistance During 
the Rorschach Experiment. Frep V. ROCKWELL, 
Cornell University Medical College, Livincston 
WEtcH and VINCENT FisIcHELLI, Hunter College, 
JoserH Kusis, Fordham University. 


In this experiment, the subjects were shown full-color 
lantern slides of the Rorschach ink-blots. The projected 
image was the size of the original card, and each slide 
was exhibited for 90 seconds. During the time the slides 
were in view, a continuous record of the palmar skin re- 
sistance was obtained. The responses of the subject to 
the various cards were recorded in the customary way. 
The changes in skin resistance were amplified with a 
Fordham Pathometer, and recorded on an Esterline- 
Angus graphic ammeter. The times at which the slides 
flashed on and off, and the time of each response of the 
subject were electrically recorded on the same graphic 
ammeter. 

Three groups of subjects were tested. Group A con- 


sisted of 10 controls who showed no color shock. Group 
B consisted of 10 controls who manifested clear cut color 
shock. Group C consisted of 40 patients in residence at 
the Payne Whitney Psychiatric Clinic. These patients 
all had psychoneurotic illnesses, and all of them 
showed definite color shock. 

The sum tctal of the individual changes in skin resist- 
ance was calculated for each card. These totals formed 
the basis for a statistical comparison of the autonomic 
activity of the three classes of subjects. It was found 
that the electrical responses of the three groups of sub- 
jects differed significantly. The most striking differences 
were noted in cards I and VII. [15 min., slides.] 


SELECTION FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN 
PSYCHOLOGY 
Symposium arranged by the Division of 
General Psychology 
Friday, September 6, 2:00 P.M. 
Bennett Hall, Room 201 
J. F. Chairman 
Participants: Jack W. Dun tap, R. M. Extiorr, Horace 
B. A. Hunt, GARDNER MuRPRY, 
and KENNETH W. SPENCE 
SOUND-INDUCED SEIZURES IN THE RAT 
Symposium arranged by the Division of Physiological 
and Comparative Psychology 
Friday, September 6, 2:00 P.M. 
College Hall, Room 304 
CuiFForD T. Morcan, Chairman 


Participants to be announced 
PUBLIC OPINION SURVEYS 


Roundtable arranged by the Division of Personality 
and Social Psychology 
Friday, September 6, 2:00 P.M. 
Houston Hall Auditorium 
Rensis Likert, Chairman 


Participants: ANGUS CAMPBELL, CHARLES F. CANNELL, 
Dorwin CARTWRIGHT, and Morris H. HANSEN 


CONSULTING PSYCHOLOGY 


Business Meeting and Symposium arranged by the 
Division of Consulting Psychology 
Friday, September 6, 4:00 P.M. 
College Hall, Room 205 
Rose G. ANDERSON, Chairman 


1. Business meeting 
2. Symposium: The Place of the Consulting Division 
in the APA 
Autce I. Bryan, Historical Background 
DaEL WOLFLE, The Organizational Problem 
Morris S. VirELES, The Present and Future Role 
RosE G. ANDERSON, Recapitulation 
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HANDICAPPED 


Program arranged by the Division of Clinical Psychology 
Friday, September 6, 4:30 P.M. 
Logan Hall, Room 117 


J. E. W. Wattin, Chairman 


4:30 P.M. The Discriminatory Value of a Test Pattern 
With Cerebral Palsied, Defective Children SEYMOUR 
B. SARASON AND EsTHER Kroop Sarason, South- 
bury Training School, Southbury, Connecticut 


As a result of a previcus study of test patterning with 
familial defectives, some of whom had test patterns 
thought to be characteristic of cerebral pathology, a 
mentally defective group with a known cerebral pathol- 
ogy was studied. The present study includes: 8 hemi- 
plegias, 5 spastic paraplegias, 2 diplegias, 2 choreo- 
athetosis, and 1 cerebellar ataxia. As in the previous 
study each subject was given the 1937 Binet (L), the 
Arthur point scale, the Rorschach, and an electroen- 
cephalographic examination. Those whose Kohs score 
was 18 months above the Binet were put in one group; 
those with Kohs 18 months below were put in a second 
group; and the remainder constituted a third group. 
Those with Kohs-above-Binet showed little evidence of 
cerebral pathology in their test patterns, while the 
majority with Kohs-below-Binet showed marked 
inferiority in those areas (perceptual, visual-motor) 
characteristic of those with cerebral pathology. The 


latter had test patterns strikingly similar to the familials 
previously suspected of cerebral pathology. The cultural 
and intellectual background of the Kohs-above-Binet 
group is markedly inferior to that of those with Kohs- 
below-Binet and, in light of the absence of the usual 
“organic” signs, it is suggested that the retardation of 
the former may be on a familial basis rather than as a 


result of the cerebral palsy. [15 min.] 

4:50 P.M. A Preliminary Report of the Psycho-Social 
Effects of Poliomyelitis CHARLES LERoy Lowman, 
Orthopedic Hospital, Los Angeles and Morton A. 
SEIDENFELD, National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis, New York. 


Since 1789 when poliomyelitis was first described by 
Und2rwood, this disease has affected thousands of indi- 
viduals. Eighty-five percent of those whom infantile 
paralysis reaches each year are under the age of 15. 
Approximately 50 percent of these children are left with 
some after-effects although only about 20 percent are 
severely disabled. 

While only one child in five who develops poliomyelitis 
is severely handicapped, all of those who must undergo 
the prolonged hospitalization and treatment may be 
expected to show some evidence of this in their adjust- 
ment to normal life. 


This is a preliminary report by the authors of some of 
the findings regarding the psycho-social behavior of 437 
patients who had attained the age of 16 or over when the 
initial survey was begun. Most of these patients had 
had infantile paralysis during the first ten years of their 
lives. Approximately half of the group studied had 
severe physical involvement and required some form or 
other of orthopedic appliance. More than 75 percent 
of all the patients had an apparent degree of deformity. 

This group of patients had all been under care of the 
medical staff at the Orthopedic Hospital at Los Angeles 
where one of the authors has been Chief of Staff and is 
presently the Director of Education. All of these 
patients were interviewed by the Research Staff of the 
Orthopedic Hospital and the data obtained recorded 
by coding on Hollerith Cards. 

The analysis of this data has indicated the following 
significant trends which will be discussed at this time: 
(1) A comparison of unemployed with employed post- 
polio patients indicates that (1) severity of disability; 
(2) wearing of prosthetic appliances; (3) the degree of 
apparency of the handicap; are not the deciding factors 
governing attainment of employment. Handicapped 
young people of average or better intellectual capacity, 
given adequate training, education and guidance seem to 
make adequate vocational adjustments. (2) From this 
study it appears that physically handicapped children 
often leave school because of difficulties in adjustment 
and that at the secondary school level pre-vocational 
training for the handicapped child is inadequate. (3) 
Poliomyelitis affects the security of the individual with 
regard to expressed views on marriage, plans for the 
future, and socio-economic status. Improvements re- 
sulting in greater capacity for self-reliance and increased 
security resulted in improvement in the total psycholo- 
gical outlook. [15 min.]} 


5:10 P.M. Mental Evaluation of Cerebral Palsied Child- 
ren. KATHARINE M. Maurer, University of 
Nebraska. 


Data on eighty-five children, diagnosed as cerebral 
palsied by orthopedic specialists, were analyzed for the 
purpose of evaluating the 1937 Stanford-Binet as an 
instrument for the classification of this group of handi- 
capped children. After the initial test half of the child- 
ren lived in boarding homes while attending a special 
school for periods of one to three years. Half of the 
subjects were retested at least once after an interval of 
one to six years. 

Standard procedures were tried on all cases, modifica- 
tions were introduced as needed, and standard and modi- 
fied scores were separately analyzed. Medical, social, 
and developmental histories were analyzed also. 

A high frequency of multiple births was reported, and 
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half of the children were reported to be premature. 
Those later found mentally deficient were reported 
slower than siblings in establishment of control of 
eliminative processes and in the development of speech. 

Standard procedures were entirely adequate for testing 
in 75 per cent of the cases. Minor modifications sufficed 
in most of the remaining cases. IQs ranged from 27 to 
136, with a mean of 79 for both sexes. Boys were more 
variable than girls. The mean for spastics was higher 
than for atheloids; and mental ability was positively 
correlated with degree of physical defect for spastics but 
not for athetoids. The test-retest correlation for the 
tctal group tested a second time was +.90. Special 
schooling did not raise IQs. 

The 1937 Stanford-Binet was judged to be suitable for 
classification of cerebral palsied children as early as five 
years of age, and to be a valuable aid to planning treat- 
ment and education. [15 min.] 


5:30 P.M. Differential Diagnosis of Mental Functioning 
in Children with Various Neurological Disorders. 
Eprru Meyer, Harvard Medical School. 


This paper discusses three different types of so-called 
“organic” difficulties. All material presented deals with 
children who in quantitative tests of the conventional 
type have a normal I.Q. and in spite of various intellect- 
ual difficulties belong in the non-defective group. The 
qualitative study, however, reveals deviations which can 
be classified as follows: (1) The encephalitic type found 
in children with history of infection, lead poisoning, head 
trauma, brain tumor, birth injury, etc. It is essentially 
characterized by difficulties in the perceptive functions, 
by visuomotor disturbances, difficulties in organized and 
integrated thinking—often combined with stimulus-bound 
impulsive behavior. (2) The petit mal type found in 
children with overt clinical attacks and abnormal 
electroencephalograms. The main characteristics are 
inability to sustain a prolonged effort, occasional stereo- 
typed responses, unevenness of attention and resultant 
difficulty in constructive learning. A similar pattern of 
functioning frequently occurs combined with abnormal 
electroencephalograms and absence of clinical attacks. 
It seems to suggest subclinical disorder of mental 
functioning. (3) The grand mal type often found in 
children with ideopathic epilepsy presents one or the 
other of the traits mentioned above. It is especially 
characterized by a rigidity of the thought processes, 
difficulty in shifting from one line of reasoning, difficulty 
in revising solutions, and lack of understanding of other 
viewpoints. 

None of the types is considered an absolute entity 
since overlapping occurs. In individual children one or 
the other of the described traits may feature more 
prominently. The tests devised by Ellis, Goldstein, 
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Goodenough, Kohs, Piaget, Rey, Wechsler, Wood, and 
others prove particularly useful for the detection of 
characteristic traits. Attempts toward differentiation 
and grouping of so-called “organic” signs in children seem 


to be useful from the diagnostic, therapeutic, and educa- 


tional viewpoint and therefore seem worth further study. 
(15 min., slides.] 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


Program arranged by the Society for the Psychological 
Study of Social Issues 
Friday, September 6, 4:30 P.M. 
College Hall, Room 320 
Daniel Katz, Chairman 


4:30 P.M. Are Public Opinion Polls Fair to Organized 
Labor? ARTHUR KorNHAUSER, Bureau of Applied 
Social Research, Columbia University. 


The charge is often made that public opinion polls are 
seriously biased in their treatment of certain social issues. 
Probably the most important area in which to weigh the 
truth or falsity of this criticism is that dealing with labor 
unions and labor relations. Accordingly, we have 
examined all the questicns dealing with labor in the 
published reports of the leading opinion polling agencies, 
from 1940 to 1945 inclusive. 

Critical observations will be presented regarding a 
number of the poll questions. Analysis of the material 
leads to the following conclusions: (1) The questions 
tend to emphasize negative and vulnerable aspects of 
organized labor—what is “wrong” with unions rather 
than points that are regarded favorably. (2) Corres- 
ponding negative material concerning other economic 
groups, particularly big business, is much less in evidence. 
Polis on labor would often look very different if parallel 
attitudes toward business were reported at the same time. 
(3) In numerous instances, the wording of questions on 
labor is inadequate and misleading. An outstanding 
fault consists in offering the respondent a choice between 
an evil (e.g., wartime strikes) and one particular proposed 
remedy (“a law’’), with no mention of alternative means 
to the same end. Other important types of bias are 
present in the form of “slanted” and suggestive questions, 
questions which ask about specific technical points where 
lack of knowledge predisposes to an anti-labor answer, 
and questions which contain doubtful hidden presup- 
positions. (4) In a number of instances the poll results 
are interpreted and reported in a manner that is one- 
sided and unjustified by the evidence. 

In the aggregate, these defects are judged to produce 
an unwarrantedly unfavorable view of the public’s 
attitudes toward labor and labor unions. Some possible 
correctives will be suggested. [15 min.] 


| 
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5:10 P.M. Socio-Economic. Determinants of Relations 
between Different Racial and Religious Groups in a 
High Delinquency Area. GERHART SAENGER, New 
York University and Harry SHULMAN, College of 
the City of New York. 4 


A representative sample of the parent population of 
four adjoining neighborhoods was interviewed to as- 
certain factors determining (a) friendly and _ hostile 
relations between children of different racial and religious 
groups, (b) parental attitudes toward neighborhood 
improvements as related to the experiences of their 
children. 

Population ratios were important. Where social 
distance between 2 groups was small (religious differences 
only), tension was highest when both were represented in 
equal numbers, smaller when either group formed a 
majority. Where social distance was large (racial 
differences), hostilities were more frequent when the high 
status group was in the majority. 

Relative differences in living standard between the 
four groups (Negroes, White-Catholics, Protestants, and 
Jews) determined the frequency with which children of 
each group became victims of attack. The presence of a 
low status group (Negroes) tends to eliminate both overt 
hostility and the awareness of difference between higher 
status groups (Whites of different religions), but not 
covert hostility (prejudices). 

Suggestions for neighborhood improvements did not 
truly reflect needs, but were influenced by education and 


parental pre-occupation with manifestations rather than 
causes of conflict, which were at least partially traced to 
insufficient recreational facilities for children of the lower 


status groups. “Upward” hostility of low status groups 
thus was reflected in aggressive acts of their children, 
“downward” hostility of the high status and income 
groups, however, resulted in demands for segregation and 
expulsion of “undesirables,” preventing the high status 
groups from making constructive suggestions. [15 min.] 


BUSINESS MEETINGS 
Friday, September 6, 4:30 P.M. 
Division of Physiological and Comparative Psychology 
College Hall, Room 204 
Division on Evaluation and Measurement 

College Hali, Room 310 

Division of School Psychologists 
Bennett Hall, Room 301 

Division of Adulthood and Old Age 

College Hall, Room 110 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
The American Psychological Association 
Friday, September 6, 8:15 P.M. 
Irvine Auditorium 
A Developmental Theory of Intelligence 
Henry E. GARRETT 
Epwin R. Guturie, Chairman 


THE AMERICAN 


PSYCHOLOGIST 


CONDITIONING AND LEARNING 


Program arranged by the Division of Theoretical-Experi- 
mental Psychology 
Saturday, September 7, 9:30 A.M. 
College Hall, Room 205 
HaROLD SCHLOSBERG, Chairman 


9:30 A.M. The Effect of a Single Non-Rewarded Trial 
Upon Extinction. JosepH H. Grossticut, Yale 
University. 


Three groups of feeble-minded subjects, 17 in each, 
were given a simple handle-pulling task, with candy as a 
reward. Group I received reward on all of the first ten 
trials; Group II, reward on all but one; Group III, 
reward on all but two. After the first ten trials, no 
further reward was given. The extinction criterion was 
two minutes of non-activity. 

The members of Group I extinguished much more 
rapidly than did those of Groups Il and III. There was 
almost no difference between Groups II and III. 

The greater peristence in Groups II and III is inter- 
preted as depending upon responses to cues resulting 
from non-reward. There is no opportunity for such 
responses to be learned during experimental training 
unless non-reward has occurred there and been followed 
by reward. [10 min., slides.| 
The Resistance to Experimental Extinction of 
NEAL E. MILLER, 


9:45 A.M. 
Anxiety as an Acquired Drive 
Yale University 


Rats were trained to run from a white compartment 
through an open door into a black compartment to escape 
electric shock. After such training, they continued to 
run on trials without shock. That this running involved 
an acquired drive and not the mere automatic persistence 
of a fixed habit was demonstrated by the fact that, when : 
the door was left closed on additional trials without 
shock, the rats learned the habit of pressing a bar to 
open it. In cases in which a strong anxiety had been 
established, this new habit persisted for over 500 trials 
without any further reinforcement by shock. An exami- 
nation of the first part of the series of non-shock trials 
might lead one to think that the habit was functionally 
autonomous; the last part of the series clearly demon- 
strated experimental extinction. [10 min., slides.] 


10:00 A.M. Conditioning as a Function of the Time 
Between Conditioned und Unconditioned Stimuli 
Grecory A. Kruse, Brown University 


One of the corollaries in Hull’s theoretical formulation 
presented in his book, Principles of Behavior, concerns 
the relationship between rate (and/or limit) of condi- 
tioning and the time between conditioned and uncondi- 
tioned stimuli. When the inter-stimulus interval is 
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short the amount of conditioning is postulated to be an 
increasing function of the length of the interval. The 
present study was initiated with the purpose of investi- 
gating this postulated relationship. 

To this end the eyelid reflexes of sixty-nine subjects 
were conditioned to a light stimulus. The unconditicned 
stimulus was a puff of air delivered to the left cornea. 
Six groups of subjects were used, each group being con- 
ditioned at one of the following inter-stimulus intervals: 
100 msc., 200 msc., 225 msc., 250 msc., 300 msc., and 
400 msc. 

Because of certain practical difficulties, the technique 
of considering a conditioned response as a response which 
anticipates the unconditioned stimulus was not used and 
the majority of data are presented in terms of conditioned 
responses elicited on test trials in which the unconditioned 
stimulus was omitted. 

The results of the experiment indicate that the limit of 
conditioning is a negatively accelerated function of the 
length of the inter-stimulus interval. This is interpreted 
as evidence which supports Hull’s formal definition of his 
concept, stimulus trace, and is in agreement with his 
theoretical proposition that the asymptote of the habit- 
growth curve is an increasing function of the length of the 
interstimulus interval. The suggestion is advanced that 
the concept of stimulus trace formulated in terms of a 
neurophysiological process is unsatisfactory because cer- 
tain data on the perception of apparent brightness and 
other neurophysiological data collected on the receptor 
and neural processes contradict this formulation. [15 
min., slides.] 


10:20 A.M. Effects of Dark Adaptation on Eyelid Con- 
ditioning. A. Grant, University of 
Wisconsin. 


The problem of the present study was to investigate 
the effects of dark adaptation during reinforcement upon 
the conditioned eyelid response. Previous experiments 
revealed a secondary eyelid response to light (6-response) 
which increases in frequency and magnitude during dark 
adaptation. Because the §-response falls in the same 
latency range as the CR, it was conjectured that sensitiza- 
tion of the 6-response during dark adaptation influenced 
acquisition of the eyelid CR to light. 

The conditioned stimulus was a bright light. The 
unconditioned stimulus was a corneal air-puff. Record- 
ing was by photochronograph. 

Two groups of subjects were used—21 formed the 
Dark-adapted group, and 20 formed the Non-adapted 
group. Subjects served one hour on three successive 
days. -The first two days, subjects of the Dark-adapted 
group: were dark adapted and then given -25 light-puff 
reinforcement trials while dark adapted, and the Non- 
adapted group were given 25 reinforcement trials while 
light adapted. On the third day, both groups were given 
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16extinction trials. Both groups remained light adapted 
for the extinction test. 

The procedure was designed to maximize §-responses in 
the Dark-adapted group and minimize 8-responses in the 
Non-adapted group during reinforcement. The extinc- 
tion test of the strength of conditioning was carried out 
under identical conditions for the two groups. 

Latency distributions of all eyelid responses in each 
group showed that #-responses were effectively maxi- 
mized in the Dark-adapted group and minimized in the 
Non-adapted group during reinforcement. 

The frequency and magnitude of eyelid responses in 
the CR latency range was significantly higher in the 
Dark-adapted group than in the Non-adapted group at 
all stages of reinforcement. 

The responses of the Non-adapted group extinguished 
rapidly, but those of the Dark-adapted group did not 
extinguish. [15 min., slides.] 


10:40 A.M. Time and Effort Factors in the Avoidance 
of Repetition of Responses. L. Sotomon, 
Brown University 


Under certain conditions organisms avoid repeating a 
well-reinforced response. Similarly, response strength 
decrements sometimes follow reinforcement. Experi- 
ments of the following types suggest the operation of time 
and effort factors in producing response decrements: (1) 
choice of short versus long paths by the rat in the maze; 
(2) massed versus distributed practice and reminiscence 
effects; (3) extinction of responses under varying condi- 
tions of effort; and (4) “spontaneous alternation” of 
the rat in the T-maze. Our problem is to uncover the 
nature of the mechanisms involved, or, more precisely, 
to find suitable intervening variables upon which time 
and effort variables may be postulated to operate. Three 
classes of theory suggest themselves: (1) reactive in- 
hibition, or work decrement (Hull, Heathers); (2) 
exploratory tendency (Tolman); and (3) negative adapta- 
tion (Dennis). To get at the problem experimentally, 
we have limited ourselves to situations involving only 
two possible appropriate responses: e.g., the T-maze with 
rats, and the heads-tails guessing, “ESP experiment’, 
with humans. We have varied time between responses, 
effort, and reinforcement regimen, and have measured 
the production of “alternation tendencies”, or the 
tendency to avoid repeating a response. Our own results, 
along with those of earlier investigators, indicate the 
following: (1) Alternation tendencies decrease with 
increased time between trials, for both the rat and human 
response situations; (2) Alternation tendencies are also 
affected by the effort required in making a response; and 
(3) Alternation tendencies are affected by reinforcement 
variations. Such results have suggested another pro- 
gram of research, now under way, designed to further 
reveal underlying mechanisms. At present, the reactive 
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inhibition postulate (Hull) appears to be best suited to 
our results. [15 min., slides.] 


11:10A.M. An Experimentally Acquired Drive. Mark 
A. May, Yale University. 


The hypothesis that a stimulus will under certain 
conditions acquire increased drive value by pairing it with 
another that has a greater drive value was tested by 
pairing a buzzer with shock in a compartment where 
care was taken not to condition the buzzer to any escape 
response. The subjects were 13 rats each of which was 
first trained to cross a barrier in a shuttlebox and escape 
shock. A control group of 13 were similarly trained but 
given shock only in the compartment instead of buzzer- 
shock. Thirty test trials per rat were run on both 
groups in the shuttle-box. Crossing the barrier within 
10 seconds from onset of buzzer was scored positive. 
Results: Experimentals gave 67.2% positive test trials; 
controls gave 9.5%. Observational records indicate that 
the experimentals were much more agitated by the buzzer 
on the test trials than the controls. [10 min.] 


MILITARY PSYCHOLOGY 


Program arranged by the Division of Military Psychology 
Saturday, September 7, 9:30 A.M. 
College Hall, Room 110 
C. M. Lourtrr, Chairman 


9:30 A.M. The Measurement and Prediction of Civilian 
Flying Instructor Proficiency. Joun T. Cowes and 
Joun T. Damrey, AAF Flying Training Command, 
Randolph Field, Texas. 


A battery of nine tests was constructed to select flying 
instructors at civilian contract primary schools in the 
AAF. Tests of aviation information, reading compre- 
hension, angular judgment, pedagogical judgment, and 
general intelligence were among the tests included. 
Preliminary validation against a generalized rating of 
teaching proficiency by instructor supervisors at six 
primary pilot schools indicated that such a criterion was 
highly contaminated with a. rater’s estimate of the in- 
structor’s flying proficiency. A detailed rating scale was 
therefore constructed, comprising 16 characteristics of 
instructors as judged essential by supervisors. These 
items included specific statements describing the in- 
structor’s analysis of errors, ability to express himself, 
interest in his job, conscientiousness, patience, and so 
forth. Each trait was rated by checking one of four 
descriptive sub-statements indicating degrees of posses- 
sion of the trait. 

Complete intercorrelations of tests and rating scale 
items, after administration to 433 flying instructors, rated 
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by approximately 75 pairs of supervisors, were computed. 
Results are presented to show that (1) this rating scale 
provided a criterion relatively independent of estimated 
flying proficiency, (2) the scale was a promising type of 
diagnostic criterion in which the various components of 
flying teaching proficiency were differentially measured, 
and (3) the nine tests of the battery predicted: several 
scale items but failed to predict others, thus indicating 
the need for new predictive tests for the unsampled areas 
of the criterion. [15 min., slides.] 


9:50A.M. An Analysis of Elementary Pilot Performance 
from Instructors’ Comments. MeErepitH P. Craw- 
FORD, Vanderbilt University, and T. Darey, 
Pilot Research Project, Randolph Field, Texas. 


The complete record of instructors’ comments made at 
the end of each training flight was obtained for a sample 
of approximately 650 aviation cadets in two elementary 
flying schools, Central Flying Training Commend during 
1943-44. The comments made were categorized in the 
following groups: Motor Technique, Perception, Motiva- 
tion, Headwork, Emotional Difficulties. A quantitative 
score for each of these categories was obtained in terms of 
the number of each comment per instructional flight. 
These scores were then correlated with the _pass-fail 
criterion and with selected tests from the Army Air 
Forces Classification Battery. Data indicate. that the 
category scores derived from the grade-slip comments offer 
differential, reliable, and valid partial criteria of pilot 
proficiency. The category scores appear to be superior 
to either ratings or daily maneuver grades as partial 
criteria. This is supported by the fact that the derived 
category scores are relatively lowly inter-correlated and 
have quite different correlation patterns with specific 
classification tests. A centroid factor analysis was per- 
formed with the resulting matrix. It was possible to 
identify in the flying criterion, as defined by category 
scores, certain factors known to be present in the tests as 
well as other factors within the criterion but not predicted 
by the tests. The results will be discussed as an illustra- 
tion of quantitative identification of factors within a cri- 
terion to yield information for further predictive test 
development. [15 min.j 


10:10 A.M. Army Classification Test Resulis for Air 


Forces Specialists. 
versity of Illinois. 


A comparison has been made with Army General 
Classification Test Grades of the various Air Forces 
enlisted specialties. Furthermore, comparisons between 
military and corresponding civilian occupations have 
been made with classification test results. Examples of 


Tuomas W. HarreELt, Uni- 
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occupations that are performed both in civilian life and in 
the Air Forces are welder and clerk-typist. 

Test grades were tabulated from Hollerith punched 
cards by military specialty for all AAF enlisted men in 
the continental United States. Test data for civilian 
occupations were cbtained from informational rosters of 
the AAF Air Service Command. 

Army General Classification Grades were obtained for 
774,383 men in 209 AAF Military Occupational Special- 
ties. The median score was 103.7. Median scores of 
military specia'ties range from 137 for Weather Fore- 
caster and 128 for Link Trainer Operator to 68 for Air- 
plane Handler and 74 for Half-Track Driver. 

Results were available for 25 civilian and corresponding 
military occupations. Of the 25 comparisons, 14 showed 
the median of the civilian occupation to be at least 5 
points greater than the corresponding military occupa- 
tion. The greatest differences were Laborer, civilian 
88.9, military 75.0, Truck Driver, civilian 93.5, military 
81.6, Plumber, civilian 104.6, military 93.8. Of the 25 
comparisons, only 2 showed a higher median for the 
military than for corresponding civilian jobs. These 
differences were 0.9 and 0.1. 

While for this population there is no direct evidence as 
to what happened to the bright men who did not pursue 
their civilian occupation in the Air Forces, the circum- 
stantial evidence is convincing that they were trained for 
specialties with no civilian counterpart. [15 min., slides.] 
10:30 A.M. Proficiency Measures for Fighter Pilots at 

the Operational Level of Training in the Army Air 
Forces. R. H. HENNEMAN, Headquarters, AAF 
Strategic Air Command. 


Personnel of the Air Forces Psychological Program 
assigned to the continental air forces in the United States 
during the latter part of the war devoted considerable 
time to developing quantitative measures of aircrew 
proficiency for the validation of the psychological classi- 
fication tests. Aviation psychologists in the First, 
Second, and Fourth Air Forces amassed a great amount 
of research material on fighter pilot proficiency at the 
operational level of training (i.e., in combat type aircraft, 
such as the P-38, P-47, and P-51). 

More than a dozen possible sources of proficiency data 
were systematically explored. These ranged from per- 
cent hits on the target in fixed gunnery training to sub- 
jective rating scales. Each type of measure was evalu- 
ated in terms of the following criteria: (1) distribution 
statistics, (2) reliability, (3) discrimination between 
experienced pilots (“experts”) and inexperienced pilots 
(“novices”); (4) completeness of coverage of the pilot’s 
task in flight; (5) susceptibility to subjective error; (6) 
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frequency of occurrence (number of men on whom 
available). 

These researches revealed that no single proficiency 
measure covered the entire range of the fighter pilot’s 
duties with sufficient thoroughness. However, it was 
concluded that two of them, when taken in combination, 
would afford an adequate criterion of fighter pilot pro- 
ficiency. These measures were: (1) scores derived from 
fixed gunnery, dive and skip bombing, and rocket firing; 
(2) scores derived from specific comments (both critical 
and commendatory) entered on mission cards by instruc- 
tors who supervised each flight mission. These com- 
ments were notations of specific instances of good and bad 
flying exhibited by the pilot during the flight. [15 min.] 


10:50 A.M. .The Reliability of the Verhozff Test of Depth 
Perception. RicHARD TRUMBULL, Lt. H(S) USNR, 
School of Aviation Medicine, U. S. Naval Air 
Station, Pensacola, Florida. 


The Verhoeff Steropter was developed to test stereop- 
sis in terms of least perceptible disparity with misleading 
monocular criteria introduced deliberately to make 
binocular parallax the only correct evidence of relative 
depth. The test was administered twice to 100 male 
subjects with a minimum interval of 48 hours. Four 
scoring systems, giving coeficients of reliability of .79, 
-81, .82, and .82 indicate that reliable scoring is possible 
for various levels of discrimination. This simple, easily 
administered test precludes cheating and offers a definite 
advantage to selection testing in the military services. 
The opinions or assertions contained herein are the 
private ones of the writer and are not to be construed as 
official or reflecting the views of the Navy Department or 
the Naval Service at large. [10 min.] 


11:05 A.M. Relation of Cadets’ Pre-Flight Physical 
Training Success to their Performance as Combat 
Naval Aviators. Ratpa C. CHANNEL and CHARLES 
L. VauGuN, United States Naval Reserve. 


The purpose of this study was to determine whether 
records obtained on aviation cadets in the physical train- 
ing phases of the U. S. Naval pre-flight program were 
related to evaluations of the same individuals as naval 
aviators in combat. Measures obtained from the pre- 
flight records of 1508 combat-rated aviators and used in 
this study were height, weight, stature index, strength 
index, athletic test scores, indices of high school and 
college sports participation, and composite athletic grade 
in the Navy pre-flight program. Conibat evaluations 
were obtained by the nominating technique. Results 
indicate that the more desirable combat naval aviators in 
World War II tended to be slightly taller, stronger, and 
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more athletically inclined and physically fit than were the 
less desirable aviators. [10 min.] 


11:20 A.M. Personnel Deficiencies Responsible for 
Unsuccessful Aerial Combat Missions. Matcoum J. 
WiuiAMs, Michigan State College and James F. 
Kaman, University of Illinois. 


The present investigation was performed as part of the 
research conducted in the Army Air Forces Aviation 
Psychology Program. Captain Chester W. Harris 
participated in planning and directing the survey and 
constructed certain of the questionnaires. 

The investigation of personnel deficiencies that con- 
tributed to the failure of aerial combat missicns was 
initiated as one practical approach to the larger problem 
of securing job analysis information concerning actual 
combat operations. The questionnaire technique was 
utilized at Air Forces Redistribution Stations to elicit 
anonymous descriptions of what transpired on those 
missions judged by the respondents to have been least 
successful. The samples included 1,952 high-altitude- 
formation-bombing personnel and 347 fighter pilots. 
Two psychologists independently classified the obtained 
responses by means of code sheets based on errors im- 
plicit in the descriptions. The extent of agreement in 
coding the specific error primarily responsible for mission 
failure was determined, differences reconciled, and error 
frequencies obtained. 


Responsibility for mission failure is most commonly 


ascribed to lead personnel. High percentages of specific 
bombardier and naviagator errors were categorized as 
errors of technique, and errors in coordination with 
other personnel. Bomber pilot errors relate to two major 
functions of the bomber pilot: actually piloting the 
plane, and acting as plane or formation commander. 
Errors in technique, and errors due to inadequate 
overall preparation concern the former function; errors 
of decision, and errors in coordination with other 
personnel concern the latter. Only for fighter pilots are 
there significant differences in frequency of errors 
reported for earlier as against later missions flown. 
Many reported fighter pilot errors involve defective habit 
patterns. Analysis of all forms of the questionnaire 
gives evidence of two types of functional responsibilities: 
technical, demanding specific skills, and non-technical, 
such as coordinating with other personnel, making 
decisions, or asserting command. Training presumably 
provided adequate preparation in specific procedures, but 
often did not assure adequate performance when such 
procedures had to be accomplished as parts of a more 
complex task. [15 min.] 
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11:40 A.M. Objective Measures of Flying Skill for the 
First 20 Hours of Army Pilot Training. R. P. 
Youtz, Columbia University. 


During World War II there were many applications of 
test construction - principles to relatively new areas. 
In one of these, carried out at the Psychological Research 
Project (Pilot) of the AAF Psychology Program, the 
attempt was made to develop objective measures of 
flying skill for the Army pilots’ first 20 hours of flying 
training. 

Objective measures rather than ratings were sought 
in order that: (1) Standards of proficiency required for 
continued training or elimination could be made more 
uniform among different flying schools; and (2) More 
specific measures of flying skill would be available for use 
as further validating criteria for tests administered in 
Aircrew Classification and Selection. Work was concen- 
trated on the first 20 hours because more cadets were 
eliminated during this period than in any other 20 hours 
during flying training. 

Five item-analysis studies (N = 45-90 cadets on each 
study) were performed on the 131 most practicable items 
of the 256 devised. Information was obtained on: 
(1) Test-retest reliability, (2) Validity in differentiating 
students with more and fewer hours of training, and 
(3) Validity in predicting subsequent graduation or 
elimination from pilot training. Summary results of 
these studies and the 27 best measures will be reported. 
Problems in obtaining reliability and validity “will be 
discussed. 

While the writer was responsible for development of 
these measures, the research was done in collaboration 
with N. E. Miller, unit director, and M. F. Connery, 
C. P. Gershenson, J. K. Hemphill, W. W. Ismael, J. F. 
Kamman, W. G. Matheny, J. R. Rohrs, R. E. Showalter, 
J. J. Waeltermann, and with pilots of the Primary Train- 
ing Advisory Board. [15 min., slides.] 
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Program arranged by the Division of General Psychology 
Saturday, September 7, 9:30 A.M. 
College Hall, Room 204 
J. F. Chairman 


9:30 A.M. Effective Training in Scientific Method. 
Ropert H. SEasHorE, Northwestern University. 


A systematic program of research on the analysis, 
measurement, and development of skills in scientific 
methods has been designed to test the following 
hypothesis: Scientific attitudes and methods, comprising 
the principles of logic, experiment, and statistics, are 
fundamentally the same for all fields of knowledge and 
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therefore may be adapted from their highest development 
in the older sciences to parallel problems of the newer 
sciences and to the solution“6f personal, vocational, and 
social problems in everyday life. 

More specifically we find that the ideal aims of a 
scientific education would certainly include the develop- 
ment of student’s abilities such as (1) to understand and 
appreciate the methods by which our present knowledge 
has been acquired within a given field; (2) to recognize 
and deal intelligently with concrete examples of known 
phenomena and principles within that field; (3) to apply 
these methods as professional experts in practical situa- 
tions dealing with known phenomena, as in the applied 
sciences of engineering, medicine, or consulting psy- 
chology; (4) to recognize parallel problems and principles 
in other fields of science; (5) to formulate and conduct 
technical research investigations for extending scientific 
knowledge into new areas, as in graduate or professional 
research; (6) to adapt at least the basic methods and 
attitudes of science for dealing with one’s own relatively 
non-technical problems of a personal, vocational, or 
social nature, and (7) to afford the basis for an integrated 
scientific viewpoint or “philosophy of science.” 

Studies to date in cooperation with the School of Speech 
have included analyses and in some cases measurement 
and development of scientific attitudes, skills in inductive 
reasoning, recognition and formulation of problems, 
analyzing presumptions and the burden of proof, and 
the setting up of experimental criteria. [15 min.] 


9:50 A.M. The Experimental Psychologists as Reluctant 
Dragons. Rospert LEEPER, University of Oregon. 


Any consideration of contemporary systems of 
psychology should recognize another school beyond those 
usually listed. This viewpoint may be entitled 
“peripheralism”. At present, it is apparently the almost 
universally favored systematic viewpoint of experi- 
mentally-grounded psychologists, even to considerable 
degree among Gestalt psychologists. 

Admittedly, this viewpoint has not been expressed 
explicitly by the large majority who accept it. It is 
being defined only by a growing body of critics or rebels. 
It might be doubted whether a systematic viewpoint can 
exist which is not explicitly recognized by its supposed 
adherents. However, the structuralists similarly did not 
seek to establish a schooi of psychology, but had “school- 
hood” forced upon them by critics of their position, and 
only at the time when the structuralists’ influence already 
was waning. Maier’s experiments, too, have indicated 
that a major direction in thinking may operate to domi- 
nate the utilization of factual knowledge even when that 
direction is merely tacitly held. Schools of thought 
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apparently sometimes achieve recognition only when 
they are past their prime and are being demolished. . 

A recognition of this peripheralistic - viewpoint is 
important chiefly because it still operates powerfully to 
dominate the utilization of available experimental 
knowledge, even from objective animal experimentation. 
An examination of current psychological textbooks 
reveals an almost invariable emphasis on certain in- 
adequate experiments as paradigms of all main experi- 
mental findings and a virtual conspiracy of silence 
regarding other admittedly expert studies not consonant 
with the peripheralistic approach. In consequence, the 
supposedly technical generalizations of psychology on 
learning, motivation, child care, etc. are virtually the 
same, fundamentally, as popular conceptions. Available 
experimental material shows that our major current 
task in psychological theory is to free our generalizations, 
not from objectivism, but from peripheralism. [15 min., 
slides.] 


10:10 A.M. Are Psychological Processes Relative to 
Man’s Concept of Himself? L. M. Hanks, Jr. 
Bennington College. 


Most investigators in natural science assume a fixed 
or limitedly variable subject matter, and in accordance 
with this assumption a limited variability is assumed by 
psychologists for psychic processes. For example, 
curves of learning and of memory are considered absolute. 
Test revisers deem their alterations as improvements in 
an old test rather than allowances for a changing subject 
matter. 

The assumption of limited variability may be 
questioned. A condition of many experiments is that 
the subjects be either naive or duped about the true 
nature of the experiment, since knowing the intention 
of the experiment invalidates the conditions. Hysteria 
in its classic form is rare today and has been replaced 
by psychosomatic complaints which are more nearly in 
keeping with current physiological concepts of disease. 
These observations suggest that knowledge of psychic 
processes can alter the nature of these processes. 

If true, is it conceivable that knowledge of causal 
relations in man is progressively altering the nature of 
causal relations? This would seem to be the case where 
psychic mechanisms, e.g. escape or sublimation, appear 
to an individual as avoidable or alterable. Where 
behavior appears inevitable in the sense of deriving from 
natural law, the psychic process will remain constant, 
yet its constancy may still depend on the assumption of 
immutability. 

The consequence of these propositions is that psycho- 
logical processes must be tested for validity against the 
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assumptions made about the nature of man. Existing 
laws of learning, for example, may depend on the assumed 
existence of fixed “natural” capacitites. Psychological 
laws of the future would then be valid only in relation 
to certain specified concepts concerning man and his 
nature. [15 minutes]. 


10:30 A.M. The Psychologist’s Attitude Toward His 
Career. Auttce I. Bryan, Columbia University, 
and Epwin G. Borne, Harvard University. 


How well satisfied are psychologists with their pro- 
fessional training, their jobs, their prospects for advance- 
ment? To what extent are attitudes affected by sex 
difference? A questionnaire dealing with these matters 
was sent to all women receiving Ph.D. degrees in psy- 
chology from 1921-1940 and to an equal number of men 
matched to the women by year of degree and institution. 
Anonymous replies were received from 245 women and 
247 men, about two-thirds of each group. 

Nearly all respondents first became interested in 
psychology under 25 years of age, the majority definitely 
chose psychology as a profession while still under thirty. 
Motives reported by both sexes as of greatest influence 
in choice of psychology as a career were. in order of 
importance: interest in the subject matter, interest in 
science, interest in research, interest in people, influence 
of parents, teachers, advisers. 

On the whole, the group seemed fairly well satisfied 
with their graduate training in psychology. In 20 
out of 24 listed fields of instruction, the majority of the 
group would have liked more rather than less training. 
Less emphasis was desired on foreign languages, experi- 
mental psychology, and laboratory drill. Increased 
emphasis was especially in demand for practical field 
work and internship, clinical techniques and personnel 
procedures, social science. 

The majority of the group asserted that, given 
opportunity to relive their lives, they would again choose 
psychology as a career and work fora Ph.D. About 
four-fifths were reasonably well satisfied with their jobs 
and about half had expectation of promotion. Fifty 
per cent reported that their professional work was their 
greatest source of personal satisfaction. 

In spite of the handicaps under which women work, 
and which both sexes recognize, there appeared to be 
relatively little difference between women and men 
psychologists in career satisfaction. [15 min.] 


PSYCHOTHERAPY 


Program arranged by the Division of Clinical Psychology 
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Logan Hall, Room 17 
Cart R. RoceErs, Chairman 
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9:30A.M. Psychotherapy of the Individual in the Group. 
Bruno BETTELHEIM, The Orthogenic School, The 
University of Chicago. ~ 


The paper is based on experiments in group psycho- 
therapy conducted at the Orthogenic School of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

The difference between the usual form of group therapy 
and the continuous psychotherapy as administered at the 
Orthogenic School is discussed. Examples show how, at 
the Orthogenic School, the total environment of the child 
is continuously modified so as to meet his therapeutic 
needs. 

The discussion includes the treatment process, namely, 
the rechannelization of pathogenic tensions into inter- 
personal relationships. These are used therapeutically 
both for helping to make unnecessary the old undesirable 
or inadequate behavior patterns and to promote new 
socially acceptable and adequate behavior patterns. 
During the treatment process, three main trends can 
frequently be recognized, namely, reality testing, regres- 
sion, and reintegration. Therapy is successful only 
where emergence, branching out, and interplay of these 
tendencies are assured. Excerpts from case records are 
presented which demonstrate how, in each of the three 
trends, group influence is used as a therapeutic tool. 
The examples illustrate, moreover, how, on the one hand, 
the group permits therapeutically meaningful regressive 
behavior which otherwise would not be available to the 
individual, and how, on the other hand, the group exer- 
cises the necessary and constructive controls which 
promote re-education and reintegration. 

The examples also illustrate how group members foster 
the individual’s tendency to work out his problems and 
how they, by meeting the individual’s therapeutic needs, 
benefit themselves in the process. For instance, an 
individual, during his stay at the School, assigns to one 
group member the role of his little sister, to another that 
of an older brother, to one counselor the role of the good 
mother, to another that of the bad mother. Thus he 
isolates the constituent parts of his formerly complex life 
situation. This facilitates his dealing with them and 
permits his working through of previously pathological 
relationships. 

The paper demonstrates the reason that this process 
can take place in a setting such as the Orthogenic 
School, although it could not take place in the individual’s 
previous environment. The advantages of continuous 
group work, as compared with regular group therapeutic 
sessions, are indicated by means of an example. Finally, 
there is discussion of how psycho-therapeutic techniques 
may be adapted to fill the requirements of continuous 
group therapy. [15 min.] 
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9:50 A.M. A Method for the Quantitative Analysis of 
Group Psychotherapy. NicHoLas Hoss, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and Greratp R. 
PascaL, Butler Hospital, Providence, R. I. 


A method for the quantitative analysis of group 
psychotherapy sessions was developed to define more 
precisely the nature of group treatment. Verbatim 
typescripts obtained from phonographic recordings of 
group sessions were analyzed to arrive at categories for 
the classification of statements. Group leader state- 
ments were defined in terms of therapeutic techniques 
(“Reflecting,” “Interpreting,” etc.) and patient state- 
ments in terms of therapeutically positive (“‘Abreaction,” 
“Insight,” etc.) responses and therapeutically negative 
(“Hostile-aggressive,”” ““Passive-dependent,” etc.) re- 
sponses. Results are presented in terms of per 
cent of leader and patient lines falling into each 
category as judged by pairs of clinical psychologists. 
The course of therapy in a series of seven sessions is 
illustrated graphically. Observations are made relative 
to techniques for conducting group therapy. The study 
was done as a part of AAF Aviation Psychology Program. 
[10 min., slides. ] 


10:05 A.M. Hypnotherapy in Rapid Reconditioning. 
Bruce V. Moore, The Pennsylvania State College. 


Frequently clinical cases appear in need of reeducation 
when protracted treatment is not feasible or even possible. 


Catharsis may have ventilated the basic difficulty, or 
non-directive counseling given insight and readiness for 
removing the difficulty, but yet old traumas, anxieties, 
phobias, or habits remain. Facts accepted intellectually, 
but possibly not emotionally, in the normal state, seem 
to have greater effect when restated to the subject in 
hypnosis. Suggestion is directed not to the elimination 
of symptoms, but to reorientation of the patient, relaxa- 
tion of tension, or reconditioning cf nonvoluntary or 
autonomic behavior. Illustrations are given by brief 
descriptions of treatment of cases of veterans with 
extreme fear reactions to planes, explosive noises, or 
darkness, students with fear of certain animals, and 
others with nail-biting, sleep-walking, and compulsions. 
[10 min.] 


10:20 A.M. A Comparison of One Unsuccessful with 
Four Successful Non-Directively Counseled Cases. 
U. Snyper, Pennsylvania State College. 


The purpose of the study was to demonstrate 
statistically the presence of reliable differences between 
the amounts of various counselor and client activities 
in one unsuccessful and four successful cases counseled 
by the non-directive method. Also differences in the 
feelings expressed by the clients were studied. 
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The experiment used one phonographically recorded 
unsuccessful case, two partially phonographically re- 
corded successful cases by the same counselor, and two 
phonographically recorded successful cases by two 
different counselors. The protocols were analyzed and 
categorized with regard to type cf client or counselor 
activity and type of client feeling expressed. Altogether 
seventeen counselor, twelve client, and nine client-feeling 


categories were used. Reliability and validity of the 


classifications was demonstrated. 

The unsuccessful case was compared separately with 
the two successful cases by the same counselor and the 
two successful cases by different counselors. Chi- 
squares were used to determine significance of dif- 
ferences. 

The study demonstrates that in the unsuccessful case 
the counselor employed significantly more the techniques 
of structuring, asking direct questions, and restating 
content of the client’s remarks, and significantly less of 
interpretation and approval and ercouragement. The 
client significantly more often asked for information, 
rejected the counselor’s statements, discussed the ending 
of the counseling contacts, and discussed irrelevant 
material. He showed significantly less understanding 
and insight and developed fewer plans for self improve- 
ment. The client’s statements in the unsuccessful 
case showed less feeling than was true of the other cases 
with one exception—there were more negative and 
ambivalent attitudes toward counseling. Interpretation 
of the findings is made. It appeared that the difference 
in technique employed by the counselor resulted from 
the difference in client activity. Unsuccessful outcome 
appeared related to the client’s inability to accept the 
method. [15 min.] 


10:40 A.M. A Reinterpretation of Suggestion in Psycho- 
therapeutics. DororHy HAzettInE Yates, San 
Jose State College. 

The purpose of this paper is to discuss suggestive 
psychotherapeutics in the light of a modern analysis and 
reinterpretation of suggestion, and with special reference 
to some therapeutic techniques. It is maintained 
that suggestion is based on two fundamentals. The 
first is the fact of thought-action relationship: (a) as 
described originally by the phrase “ideomotor activity,” 
and later, with more restricted meaning, under the term 
“the motor theory of consciousness”; and (b) as found 
in situations where the motor aspect is clearly not 
simultaneous but always more or less removed in time. 
The second principle on which suggestion is based is 
conditioning, in the sense of learning to associate words 
with physical responses. 

The intrinsic properties of suggestion must be analyzed 
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from the standpoint of the individual himself. The 
writer finds two essential features, monoideism and 
mental set, that is, there is absence of critical opposition 
and consequently singleness of attention, and also set, 
or attitude of expectancy. The writer has developed 


three variations in method, derivatives from ordinary: 


non-hypnotic suggestive procedure. These stress 
respectively conditioning, monoideism, and set. The 
three different techniques are suited to different problems 
and purposes. When conditioning has central place, 
there is a process of building a strong and durable 
association between some word or phrase and certain 
reactions. The monoideistic technique aims to redirect 
attention insistently, to replace old thought-habits with 
new ones; it produces some of the valuable effects of the 
various shock therapies. If the procedure emphasizes 
set, that concept is explained clearly and established 
strongly in a number of ways. Not only temporary 
mental sets, but also long-range attitudes can be estab- 


penetrate a crucial problem of social psychology. [15 
min.] 
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MORGAN ~ 
Psychology 


This outstanding text for either the one-semester or One-year course presents the 
fundamentals of psychology in a sound and scholarly manner. Descriptions of 
psychological processes as they relate to specific conditions of stimulation are 
stressed. The text is carefully organized and integrated for the most effective 
teaching, and makes excellent use of graphic and illustrative material. Two 
especially noteworthy aids for the teacher are explicit questions for review and 
the 25-page glossary. 612 pp., $3.50 


The Workbook in Psychology (122 pp., $1.00) by the same author provides 
questions, exercises, and topics for class discussion or examination, correlated 
chapter by chapter with the text. 


VALENTINE ~ 


Experimental Foundations 
of General Psychology 


A valuable supplementary volume for the introductory course, Experimental Foun- 
dations contains a judicious selection of material on the techniques of psychological 
experimentation, the methods of interpretation, and the procedures followed in 
developing generalizations. Each chapter treats an important and interesting 
topic (aptitudes, inheritance, intelligence, frustration, etc.) in a specific and concise 
manner; pictures, tables, diagrams, and graphs illustrate the discussion. A new 
printing will be available in August. 432 pp., $2.50 
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